





New CAA Method 
Speeds Landings 
In Bad Weather 


Landing planes in bad weather at the rate 
of 20 an hour instead of the present maxi- 
mum of 12, is made possible by methods de- 
veloped by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. The methods, now under study by airline 
technicians, combine new techniques with use 
of very high frequency radio equipment. 

First demonstration of the new methods was 
given pilots, officials of the airlines and serv- 
ice air force representatives at Indianapolis by 
the CAA Technical Development and Air 
Traffic Control Divisions under simulated in- 
strument landing conditions. 

Come Swooping Down—The demonstration pi- 
lots made 23 landing and averaged three minutes 
from the time they left their position at the bottom 
of the “stacked-up” planes to the time their wheels 
touched the runway at Indianapolis Municipal Air- 
port, site of the CAA experimental station. 

Planes participating in the demonstration were of 
two types now used in airline service, and were flown 
by qualified instrument pilots. Windshields of the 
planes were blanked out and pilots flew through each 
demonstration on instruments alone. Six planes were 
used and the problem they presented to the traffic 
controller in the tower is typical of conditions that 
frequently occur at large airports today. All six 
“arrived” at Indianapolis and wanted to land as 
quickly as possible. 

Landing Time Cut—The best previous time for 
such instrument landings was four minutes, as demon- 
strated at Washington in June, where the existing low 
frequency range was used along with existing low 
frequency communications equipment. With this 
system, the aircraft are brought down to 400 to 500 
feet from the ground, coming in on the range leg. 

At the Indianapolis demonstration very high fre- 
quency static-free, two-way communications equip- 
ment was used, plus the CAA developed instrument 
landing system installed there. Planes were brought 
all the way down to the runway on the glide path of 
the instrument landing system, after coming in on 
the localizer and the marker beacons. In both dem 
onstrations, planes were “stacked” over a holding 


(See CAA Method, last page) 
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On Aviation 
Mission 


Postwar development of civil aviation and 
integration of the airways system in the West- 
ern Hemisphere were among the topics dis- 
cussed by William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, during his recent visit 
to the republics of Brazil and Peru. 

Airways facilities and methods used by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration already are 
standard in Canada and the Republic of Mex- 
ico. These technical developments are avail- 
able to other American nations who have ex- 
pressed the hope that a single airways system 
might be adopted for the entire hemisphere. 

Mr. Burden, who is the author of “The Strug- 
gle for Airways in Latin America,” based on 
his work while vice president of the Defense 
Supplies Division (a RFC subsidiary) when 
he was charged with the technical and finan- 
cial phases of eliminating Axis influence from 
the airlines of Latin America, is an acknowl- 
edged expert on Latin American civil aviation. 

He also discussed aviation training, aviation 
education and air safety matters on this mis- 
sion. 














Army Thanks CAA Experts 
For Work In North Africa 


Recognition of the work done by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration experts in the construction and op- 
eration of airway traffic control centers in North 
Africa was made recently by the Army’s award of 
its Certificate of Commendation to CAA Technical 
Advisors Leo F. Hummer, Jr., Conrad H. Zimmerman, 
and Lester H. Saucke. 

This certificate praises these men for their “out- 
standing service in connection with the establishment 
of airway traffic control centers, procedures and regu- 
lations in the Eastern Region.” 

The Army reports that these CAA experts, who 
had been entrusted with the tasl: of assisting (the 
Army) in establishing airway traffic centers, con- 
tributed materially to the installation and improve- 
ment of these facilities, and consistently maintained 
a fine spirit of cooperation. 


Nearly Half Million 
Vets to Seek Air Jobs 
Wide Survey Shows 


An estimated 441,000 officers and enlisted 
men of the Army Air Forces intend to seek 
jobs in aviation and 87,000 of them intend to 
buy personal planes, according to a sampling 
of returnees made at an AAF eastern person- 
nel distribution center. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, cooperating 
with the AAF in the survey of returnees’ postwar in- 
tentions, questioned 1,278 officers and 2,215 enlisted 
men. ‘Their responses, translated into terms of the 
327,000 officers and 1,536,250 enlisted men of the 
AAF, result in the figures quoted. 

Officers Air-minded—The survey revealed also 
that some 62,000 officers want to remain in the Air 
Force, but no interrogated enlisted man expressed 
such a desire. The men questioned were “run-of-the- 
mill” AAF personnel as they came through the center. 
No special selection was made. 

A detailed analysis of the study is being prepared 
in pamphlet form for distribution by the Office of 
Aviation Information of the CAA. 

The largest single occupational 
AAF officers who want to continue in aviation is mili- 
tary flying. Nineteen percent of the sample listed a 
regular Army Air Force commission as their goal. 
This would mean an estimated 62,130 would-be of- 
ficers available for our peacetime air forces. 

Want Peacetime Jobs—Among the enlisted men, 
the military service, apparently, is less attractive. 
None favored remaining in the AAF as enlisted men, 
and only one percent expressed a desire to be regu- 
Sixteen percent of the enlisted men 


interest among 


lar Army fliers. 
expressed the hope they can get jobs in aircraft fac- 
tories or as airline mechanics. 

Twelve percent of the officers want to work for 
themselves in aviation, operating schools or airlines, 
and 17 percent would like jobs as pilots on domestic 
or foreign airlines. 

Very few, about one percent, of either officers cr 
enlisted men who want flying careers, look favorably 
on the flight instructor’s job. 

A higher percentage of Air Force men are inter- 
ested in private flying than are interested in future 
aviation jobs. Three-fourths of the officers and two- 


(See Vets’ Jobs, page 105) 








CAA and Army Join in Training Plan 
To Prepare Veterans for Civilian Jobs 


Thousands of experienced Army Air Force airplane and engine mechanics may soon be 
returned to civil aviation armed with Civil Aeronautics Administration certificates obtained 
through a refresher training program sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 


the Army. 

Now Army Air Force bases, the 
CAA-Army cooperative program will enable skilled 
mechanics among the Air Force personnel now be- 
ing released to obtain their civilian certificates be- 


under way at 





600 air bases in this country, and perhaps will be 


extended to cover bases outside this country. 
Skilled Only Eligible 
at the air bases will instruct. 


William D. Ford, Chief Aviation Mechanics Unit CAA, M/Sgt. George S. Marshall, Jr., Flight 
Engineer, and Lt. Col. Leigh Baker, Chief Military Education AAF. 


fore discharge, so that they will have evidence of 
their qualifications for jobs in civil aviation. 

\ sample examination, Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C., revealed that the Air Force me- 
chanics with a year of experience and a “skilled” 
Army rating, are weak in their knowledge of Civil 
Air Regulations and propellers, many having had 
no experience at all with wooden propellers. Special 
emphasis, therefore, is being written into the re- 
fresher course on these subjects by the Army and 
CAA men in charge. Of 120 men selected for the 
sample test, many passed several of the six sections, 
but few passed CAR. 

Master Sergeant George Marshall, 23-year-old AAF 
crew chief, who has served 4 years in the Army, and 
who had had previous experience in civil aviation, 
passed all parts of the test, and he is now on his way 
out of the Army and into a good job in commercial 
flying. 

Program Started in °44—First steps in the pro- 
gram were taken in December, 1944, when two of- 
ficials of the CAA’s General Inspection Division and 
Army representatives toured AAF mechanic train- 
ing bases to determine to what degree army train- 
ing enables a mechanic to meet civilian require- 
ments. As a result of that tour, the Air Force as- 
signed Lt. Col. Harry L. Baker, AAF Personnel Serv- 
ices to the project. To build the necessary refresher 
course, he has worked with W. D. Ford, Chief, Avia- 
tion Mechanic Unit, of the CAA’s General Inspec- 
tion Division, Lt. Col. Warner Corey, formerly a 
CAA man and now stationed at Wright Field, and 
Capt. H. B. Pickering, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand. Courses will be given by the Air Forces at 


given at 
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personnel who were airplane and engine mechanics 
or flight engineers, will be taught, the idea being 
to refresh trained men rather than train beginners. 
Some 50 training films, previously prepared by the 
Office of Education, will be used in the classes. 
Ford has prepared a kit of CAA manuals for use by 
each student, including those on powerplants and 
airplanes, and the necessary parts of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 

Instruction will consist of theory and _ practical 
work, the latter to be performed in the AAF shops 
at the various bases. CAA and AAF officials be- 
lieve that all who take the course, expected to last 
60 to 90 days, will be able easily to pass the CAA’s 
examination and return to civilian life fully qualified 
as aircraft or engine mechanics. 








New Part 42 of CAR’s Proposed 


The draft for a proposed new Part 42 of 
the Civil Air Regulations, relating to non- 
scheduled air carriers engaged in interstate, 
foreign and overseas operations, has been pre- 
pared by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Comment and criticism from interested per- 
sons is solicited by the Board, and suggestions 
should be received by the Board not later than 
October 1. 

Copies of the proposed new part may be 
obtained from the Board’s Public Informa- 
tion Section, Department of Commerce Build- 


ing, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Fixed Base Carrier 
Restrictions Offered 
By CAB Examiners 


Revision of the classification and exemption 
order of fixed-base air carriers is recom- 
mended in a report of the Civil Aeronautics 


Board examiners. 

The Board’s investigation of non-scheduled air 
services was conducted by Examiners Wm. J. Madden 
and Curtis C. Henderson. Hearings were held last 
March. Representatives of scheduled and non-sched- 
uled air carriers appeared at the hearings, as well as 
representatives of various organizations interested in 
non-scheduled services. 

Limitations Imposed—The proposed order, set 
up as a section of the economic regulations, does 
not distinguish between “scheduled” and “non- 
scheduled” operations, but imposes certain limita- 
tions on so-called fixed-base operators in their opera- 
tions to points which have reasonably direct service 
by air carriers holding certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

It provides that fixed-based operators file with the 
Board a statement entitled “Notice of Intent to 
Operate as a Fixed-Base Air Carrier,” containing 
certain information concerning the ownership of the 
company, and a brief description of the type of air 
carrier services to be offered at the principal place 
of business, or “base.” 

Certain periodic reports of operations are proposed 
in the order to be filed with the Board. 

Operating Certificates—Provision is made that 
any fixed-base air carrier shall at all times have in 
force an air carrier operating certificate, prescribed 
by Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations. This Part 
has been circulated to interested parties as Safety 
Bureau draft Release No. 58, and comments are due 
October 1. 

The examiners believe that such regulations will 
provide means for the Board and the industry to ob- 
tain accurate information about this type of opera- 
tion; preclude the development of unauthorized 
services in competition with services now or here- 
after authorized by certificates of public convenience 
and necessity; and allow the greatest possible lati- 
tude for the development and growth of the trans- 
portation activities of fixed-base operators. 


Pennsylvania-Central Line 
Asks To Halve Passenger Fares 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has filed a petition 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board requesting imme- 
diate approval of passenger fare reductions. 

J. J. O'Donovan, PCA vice president, says this 
will result in a system average of 4% cents per mile 
and reductions in fares up to 50 percent over all 
points served by the airline. 

Under the new schedule, the fare from Wash- 
ington to Pittsburgh will be $8.65 as compared with 
$23.40, or a 35-percent reduction. The Washington- 
Cleveland fare will amount to $14.40, a 24-percent 
reduction when compared with the former rate of 
$19.10. Other typical fares are Cleveland to Detroit, 
$4.25, as compared with $7.90, a 46.2-percent reduc- 
tion; Buffalo to Chattanooga, $30.75, as compared 
with $40.15; Norfolk to Pittsburgh, $15.30, as com- 
pared with $22.35; Baltimore to Pittsburgh, $8.65, 
as compared with $13.40. 

Mr. O’Donovan said: “These new low fares will 
open up vast new markets in the air transport 
industry and will more firmly establish commercial 
aviation as the modern way of getting places for 
America’s great mass of travelers.” 
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Michigan Licenses 
Airplanes; Charges 
Half-Cent a Pound 


Michigan has begun registering aircraft for 
a fee, payable annually, at the rate of one-half 
a cent a pound net weight of craft empty. 
The fee, according to the State Department of 
Aeronautics, is in lieu of property taxes, 
either general or local. 

Money derived from registration will go 
into the state aeronautics fund, and will be 
used for the development of airports. 

Application of Law—The Michigan Department 
of Aeronautics, in announcing the new law which 
went into effect August 1, stated it “applies to all 
aircraft operated over the lands and waters of the 
state, with the exception of scheduled airlines, air- 
craft owned by the Federal Government or states, 
and non-resident aircraft not engaged in commercial 
operations within the state.” 

Continuing, the Michigan Department of Aero- 
nautics announcement reveals: 

“Non-resident aircraft used for personal purposes 
will be permitted to operate within the state for a 
period of 90 days without registering with the State 
Aeronautics Commission. 

“Manufacturers of aircraft, aircraft engines, and 
dealers will be issued a general manufacturer’s and 
dealer’s number fer a flat charge and will use these 
numbers on aircraft for sale or test purposes in a 
manner similar to the use of dealers’ plates on auto- 
mobiles. 

Annual Registration—‘ Aircraft must be regis- 
tered annually as of the Ist of August, and the 
registration year will be from: August 1 of each year 
to July 31 of the following year. Registration cer- 
tificates issued after February 1 of each year will 
cover only a half-year period and will be based at a 
rate of 50 percent of the annual fee. 

“Application forms and instructions will be avail- 
able at the Department of Aeronautics Office at the 
Capital City Airport, Lansing, Mich., all Michigan 
airports, through the air manager, and at all Michi- 
gan State Police Posts.” 


Flying Restrictions Eased 
In Eastern Defense Area 


Many wartime restrictions on civilian flying along 
the Atlantic seaboard have been lifted through the 
elimination of the Eastern Vital Defense Area. This 
action was taken August 10 by the Interdepart- 
mental Air Traffic Control Board, established under 
Executive Order and composed of representatives 
from the War, Navy, and Commerce Departments, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Private pilots, however, are cautioned to avoid the 
East Coast areas where a large volume of essential 
Army and Navy flying will continue. Otherwise, 
some new form of restriction may be necessary to 
protect the areas used by military units. 

Owners of aircraft, although permitted to fly in 
the coastal areas, should avoid all Navy and Army 
stations, flight training areas and offshore areas 
which are highly congested with military flight 
training including aerial gunnery and other activities 
dangerous to civil fiying. 

The IATCB’s action opens to civilian flight, at 
the pilot’s discretion, restricted area covering portions 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained 
from the CAA Office of Aviation Information. 
CAB releases are obtainable from the Public 
Information Section of the Board. Both offices 
are located in the Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration 

“Small Town with New 
Postwar Problem” 

“CAA Technical Advisors Commended by 
Army” 
“CAA Needs Aircraft Communicators in 
| U. S., Alaska, and Pacific Islands” 
“Nichols, Ex-CAA Man Honored for Front | 
Line Radio Work” | 

“How to Start a Small Airport” 

“Wright Issues 7-Point Program for CAA 
Guidance” 


Large Airport, 








“Proposed Part 42 to CAR—Non-scheduled 

Air Carrier Certification and Operation Rule” 
| “Non-scheduled investigation examiner’s re- 
port” | 
“Amended Mail Rate Show Cause Orders 
for American, Eastern, TWA, United” 

“Proposed Revision of Economic Regulation | 
248.1—Approval of Interlocking Relationship” 

“Mileage and Traffic Statistics for June 1945 | 
—Financial and Operating Statistics for May | 
1945” 

“Board Opinion Re Service to New Bern, 
N. C., by National Airlines” 

“Board Release Covering Certain Revisions | 
of Part 03 of CAR, Airworthiness Requirements | 
for Non-transport Aircraft” 


| 
| Board 
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CAA Seeks Help To Man 
Airways in Many Regions 





Jobs for aircraft communicators in the United 
States, Alaska, and the Pacific Islands are available, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration is now 
seeking qualified men and women to fill them. For 
the jobs in Alaska, one-fifth of those chosen for 
training may be childless couples, each eligible for 
employment. 

The salaries for these jobs range from $2,414 (44- 
hour week) for a communicator trainee to $4,378 for 
the position of chief overseas communicator. 

The CAA operates approximately 440 airway com- 
munications stations along the Federal airways and 
at other strategic points. About 365 of these are 
located in the continental United States, in almost 
every state. About 40 are in Alaska and about a 
dozen others in the South Pacific, the Caribbean, and 
at other points outside continental United States. 

The staffing and operation of these facilities in- 
volve the services of approximately 3,000 aircraft 
communicators. 

Veterans with military communication experience 
are particularly desired. Men with flight communica- 
tion experience, pilots, bombardiers, navigators and 
flight radio operators would find in these jobs a 
great opportunity to use, on a well paid basis, the 
experience gained during their military service. Ap- 
plications should be made to CAA regional offices 
which are in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, Santa Monica, Seattle, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and Honolulu. 


New Policy For Marking 
Obstructions at Airports 
Is Announced by Wright 


An obstruction marking policy for airports 
and their approaches has been approved by 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator Wright. The 
new recommendations were drawn up by an 
Army-Navy-Civil Committee. 

Outlines Need—Administrator Wright in an- 
nouncing his approvai said, “I have considered the 
potential administrative difficulties inherent in the 
proposed ANC Obstruction Marking Policy, and I 
have considered our need for a uniform national 
policy for obstruction marking essentially in accord- 
ance with the international policy accepted by us at 
Chicago. It is my belief that our obligation to im- 
plement the international policy by an adequate 
national policy is of such importance that the ad- 
ministrative difficulties, necessarily attendant on a 
policy change, should not be permitted to hinder us.” 

Basic Requirement—Mr. Wright gives as the 
basic requirement the following: “Objects on that 
part of the usable landing areas, used or intended 
to be used for landings, take-offs, or maneuvers of 
aircraft, which constitute a hazard to aircraft en- 
gaged in normal ground or air maneuvers, shall be 
considered obstructions and shall be marked with 
red lights.” 

Placing of the warning lights is fully outlined in 
the Administrator’s recommendations, copies of 
which have been sent to all CAA Regional Adminis- 
trators. 


Details of Great Britain’s 


First Jet-Driven Fighter 


Details of the British Meteor jet fighter, announced 
by the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, re- 
veal Great Britain’s first operational jet-propelled 
fighter as a twin-engined, low-wing, all-metal mono- 
plane with a nose-wheel undercarriage. An unusual 
feature is the high-set split tailplane—made_ neces- 
sary to give ample clearance for the jets from the 
gas-turbine engines. 

In other respects, the design follows conventional 
practice. The two halves of the elevators, and the 
lower part of the rudder, are fitted with trimming 
tabs, which are operated by normal type hand wheels. 
The three legs of the undercarriage use hydraulic 
power, the two main legs folding inward and being 
housed in wells between the engines and the fuselage. 
The nosewheel retracts rearward and comes to rest in 
a housing between the rudder pedals. 

Measurements given are: span, 43 ft.; length, 41 
ft.; height, 13 ft.; wing area 374 sq. ft. No hint 
of the Meteor’s speed was given, and the only refer- 
ence to performance was the statement that the 
aircraft “is very maneuverable and the landing speed 
is not high.” The absence of vibration and noise 
in the cockpit during flight was noted. 

The Meteor first flew in 1943, and was used against 
flying bombs in 1944, Later it was reported to be 
operating with the Second Tactical Air Force on 
the Continent. 


Warner Heads World Aviation Body 


The International Civil Aviation Conference has 
elected Dr. Edward P. Warner, vice chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, President. The vote 
in selecting the first head of the International Con- 
ference was unanimous. Col. Gerald Brophy, alter- 
nate United States delegate, moves up to succeed Dr. 
Warner on the Interim Council. 
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Small Town’s Airport 
Poses Hard Problem; 
CAA Seeking Solution 


What can a small town do with a million 
dollar airport? 

This problem, now faced by Conroe, Tex., 
50 miles north of Houston, is one which will 
recur often as the military forces retire from 
the CAA war-built airports, and which now 
revert to the community providing the land. 


Court of County, of 
which Conroe is the county seat, appropriated $25,000 


The County Montgomery 
for maintenance of the airport, after being informed 
by the Navy that it would soon turn the airport over 
to its owner—the county. Originally, the land cost 
the county $75,000. 

Leasing Port Suggested 
Conroe and Montgomery county officials and CAA 
airport specialists from Fort Worth, headquarters of 
the Fourth Region, have been under way for some 
time. S. E. Travis, Jr., Superintendent of Airports 
for the Fourth Region, has advised the city to dis- 
cuss the question of leasing the airport to a com- 
mercial operator, as a step toward making the 
facility self-supporting. Various other prospects for 
profitable use of the field have been proposed, in- 
cluding 


Conferences between 


cooperation with the organizations con- 
cerned with jobs for returning veterans, many of 
whom want to engage in the aviation business. 

Like other wartime airports the one at Conroe was 
built by the CAA for the Navy, and used for train- 
ing. It was so located as to be suitable for civilian 
use after the war, and the sponsoring political sub- 
division, Montgomery County, agreed to operate it 
for the benefit of all the public after the war. The 
fact that it is bigger than such a county might need 
results from war needs and not from inaccurate 
planning. 

CAA Offers Help—Help in taking over, main- 
taining and operating wartime airports is available 
to all communities from the Superintendent of Air- 
ports in each of the seven CAA regional offices at 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Santa Monica and Seattle. 

The steps to be taken by Conroe will be interest- 
ing to scores of other small towns with large air- 
ports to operate for the benefit of all the people, 
when the military needs them no longer. 


Engineering Report No. 17 


Flight Engineering Report No. 17, “The Apparent 
Effect of Pilot Technique and Atmospheric Dis- 
turbances upon the Measured Rate of Climb of an 
Airplane,” is available upon request to Aviation In- 
formation, Attention A-251, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
ac 

This report has been prepared by CAA Flight En- 
gineering and Factory Inspection Division. 





Surplus Aircraft Information 


Inquiries from abroad regarding the 
purchase of surplus airplanes, engines | 
and accessories, should be addressed to 
William W. Brinckerhoff, Director, Air- 
craft Division, Office of Army and Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner, New War 
Department Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Former CAA Radio Chief 
Gets Army Merit Medal 


Colonel Reeder G. Nichols, formerly Chief, Civil 
\eronautics Administration Air Carrier Radio Sec- 
tion, has been decorated by the Army with the Le- 
gion of Merit for his work in installing radio facil- 
ities in the Pacific. 

“Your exceptional ability, outstanding skill and 
keen foresight have contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of operations in the Pacific,’ Major General 
S. B. Akin said in presenting the decoration in 
Manila. 

Colonel Nichols, as regional communications offi- 
cer of the Fifth Army Airways Communications 
System Group, planned, supervised, and _ installed 
radio navigational stations in Australia and New 
Guinea that saved many lives and aircraft. His or- 
ganizational ability was credited with completing in- 
stallations as much as four months before they were 
due to go on the air. 

Throughout the Pacific area, Colonel Nichols 
worked with CAA technicians who assisted in the 
location, design, and construction of communications 
facilities for the AACS. He went to Australia in 
April, 1942, as official advisor to the Air Ministry of 
the Australian government and helped plan the air 
communications system for that country. After re- 
turning to the United States to make his report, he 
was assigned to install the facilities he had planned— 
eight in Australia, and eight in New Guinea some 
of which were in territory not yet recaptured from 
the enemy. 

Colonel Nichols contributed many things to the 
radio war. One of his devices was a small, compact 
transmitter placed in cargo dropped by parachute 
in the jungle, so that searching parties would be led 
directly to it. 

At present he is Group Commander of the 68th 
Army Air Forces Communicaticn System Group. 


Eastern And Delta Services 
Extended By CAB Decision 


Direct single-carrier service between Detroit and 
Miami, and Chicago and Miami has been established 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in its decisions in 
the Great Lakes and Florida case. 

Eastern Airlines is permitted to extend its route 
6 from Columbia, S. C., to Detroit, and Delta may 
expand its present Cincinnati-Knoxville service north 
to Chicago and south to Miami. 

The Board stated that the selection of Eastern 
would result in a coordination of schedules and serv- 
ices leading to greater flexibility of service, utiliza- 
tion of equipment, and greater economy of operation 
than would be true of any other applicant for the 
route. The Board found that Eastern could operate 
the proposed route with the granting of fewer new 
route miles than would be required by any other 
applicant. The Board further pointed out that the 
new authorization to Delta would not only provide 
the Southeast with direct one-carrier service to Chi- 
cago, but through close connections or interchange of 
equipment at Cincinnati with TWA, an alternate route 
between Detroit and Miami would be provided, thus 
affording competition with Eastern between these 
points. 

The Board denied the following applications: State 
Airlines, Inc., for service between Detroit and Jack- 
sonville and between Pittsburgh and Jacksonville; 
American Airlines for Detroit-Miami service; Colonial 
Airlines for Detroit-Miami and Chicago-Miami serv- 
ice; National Airlines for Detroit-Miami service; 
and Pennsylvania-Central for service between Chicago 
and Miami and Detroit-Miami, and for nonstop serv- 
ice between Chattanooga on its route 55 and Ashville 
or Route 51, 
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Q—Which was the first state to provide air educa- 
tion for high school students? D. W. 

A—Wisconsin has led the parade in providing 
such instruction. 

Q—Is it likely there will be another accident simi- 
lar to the one in New York City when a plane 
crashed into the Empire State Building? I. S. 

A—Members of the Army Air Force have been 
quoted as saying radar will prevent catastrophes of 
that kind. 

Q—Will Willow Run be reopened for the manu- 
facture of automobiles? C. P. 

A—Reports of the peacetime uses to which the 
big bomber plant may be put have been numerous. 
First was that Ford would make automobiles there. 
This was denied. Later in a single day newspapers 
carried stories to the effect the government had of- 
fered the plant to the newly organized Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. and to the Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 

Q—Where may I obtain a list of airlines operating 
in various parts of the world? M. L. 

A—A complete list of airlines operating through- 
out the world, entitled “Scheduled Common Carrier 
Airlines of the World in Operation, 1945” has been 
issued recently by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


CAB Names Dr. Barnes 
As Economic Advisor 


Dr. Irston R. Barnes who has been director of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s Economic Bureau since 
July, 1944, has been named economic advisor. He 
will handle special economic problems resulting from 
the rapid expansion of aviation. 

From September, 1928, to August, 1941, Dr. Barnes 
was a member of the economics faculty at Yale Uni- 
versity. While on leave from that position he served 
as consulting economist in the Anti-trust Division of 
the Department of Justice for 3 years before coming 
to the Board. 

The Board has named Russell B. Adams, assistant 
director of the Economic Bureau, to the position va- 
cated by Dr. Barnes. Mr. Adams joined the staff of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, now the Board, 
shortly after its establishment in August, 1938. He 
has served in the Economic Bureau in several ca- 
pacities, having become assistant director in August, 
1943. Mr. Adams was employed by the Post Office 
Department for 9 years prior to his association with 


the Board. 
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Business of Domestic Airlines for Year 


Shows Steady Increase, CAB Reports 


Domestic airline traffic for the fiscal year ending June 30 has grown steadily according to a report issued 


by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
tion is also disclosed. 


High Level Maintained—Gains made by the 19 
domestic lines, on which the report is based, show 
the unusually high level was maintained during June 
of this year. 

Reports filed with the Board by the airlines indi- 
cate that express traffic during June, 1945, increased 
53.27 percent over June, 1944. Revenue passenger 
miles increased 57.70 percent; revenue miles flown, 
53.22 preent; and mail pound miles, 40.75 percent. 

For the 12-month period ending June 30, 1945, 
revenue miles were 52.23 percent greater than for 
the year ending June 30, 1944, while mail and ex- 
press increased by 45.40 percent and 41.49 percent 
respectively. Revenue passenger miles for the year 
ending June 30, 1945, increased 53.12 percent over 
the one-year period ending June 30, 1944. 

More Passengers Carried—The average airplane 
load on the domestic airlines during June was 18.22 
passengers, an increase over the 17.74 passengers 
shown for June of last year. Both mail and express 
loads decreased slightly as compared with June of 
last year, the average mail load being 651.9 as com- 
pared with 710.3 pounds last year, and express be- 
ing 238.3 as compared with 238.5 pounds last year. 
For the year ended June 30, 1945, the same com- 
parisons are generally true. Revenue passenger load 
for this year averaged 17.06 as compared with 16.71 
for last year, and mail and express showed a slight 
decline from an average of 723.3 and 270.9 for last 
year to 690.5 and 251.7 pounds respectively for this 
year. 


Caribbean-Atlantic Line 
Gets Mail Rate Increase 


A compensatory increase in fixed mail rates has 
been made to the Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. It is sufficient to cover a 
deficit of 3.10 cents per revenue plane mile, and also 
to provide a net income of approximately 10 percent. 
The new rate, effective after July 1, 1944, was fixed 
at 21.78 cents. 

A rate of 3.25 cents per airplane mile is to be 
paid the carrier for the period November 12, 1942, 
to June 30, 1944. During that period, the airline 
experienced an abnormally high demand for its 
services, due to war conditions, resulting in profit to 
the carrier. Military traffic has since decreased 
sharply and operating costs have increased, indicating 
that a higher rate of mail pay is necessary. 

The Board estimates Caribbean-Atlantic will realize 
during the coming year total non-mail revenues of 
$165,376, or 82.69 cents per revenue plane mile, and 
operating expenses of $171,584, or 85.79 cents per 
revenue plane mile. The mail rate of 21.78 cents per 
airplane mile will yield the airline an additional 
7.80 cents per revenue plane mile, covering the esti- 
mated operating loss, and giving Caribbean-Atlantic 
a return of approximately 10 percent, after income 
taxes, upon its recognized investment. The Board 
stated the carrier is entitled to this rate of return 
“in view of the varying circumstances relating to the 
war, the unusual operating conditions, and the 
resuliing risks.” 

The line was certificated by the Board in Septem- 
ber, 1942, to operate between San Juan and Maya- 
guez, P. R., and San Juan and Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands. Mail service on the route 
to the Virgin Islands was started in November, 1942, 
and to Mayaguez in June, 1945. 
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An increase in the number of planes available and the rate of their utiliza- 


Maine Holds Conference 


On State’s Flying Future 


Problems and different viewpoints related to 
Maine’s air transportation were discussed at a meet- 
ing, held at the state Capital, August 7, by members 
of the state congress, Federal aviation representa- 
tives and the military. 

Dr. Irston R. Barnes, economic advisor of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, who attended the conference 
called by Governor Horace A. Hildreth, said, “It 
should be productive of much good for the air 
transport industry and those who will use air trans- 
portation.” 

“Leaders of Maine’s aviation program,” said Dr. 
Barnes “are, in a spirit of optimistic realism, at- 
tempting to assess the cost and benefits preparatory 
to making economical use of all the flexibility which 
air transportation affords to meet the multiple and 
divergent needs for common-carrier services, charter 
and contract operations and private flying.” 


High School Aviation Moves 
Toward Its Peacetime Status 


A general redirection of high school aviation 
courses to meet peacetime needs is reported by Dr. 
Edgar Fuller of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion Aviation Education Service. 

Emphasis is laid on general instruction in the 
science of aviation and on its social, political and 
economic aspects. 

Twelve states and the District of Columbia cover- 
ing 43 percent of the population of the United States 
now have formulated comprehensive programs for 
this purpose. 

A Russell Mack, Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation for Massachusetts has informed the CAA 
that 152 of the 253 public high schools in the state 
have regular aviation courses this year, enrolling 
4,023 students. Connecticut and Rhode Island show 
slightly higher percentages. With the assistance of 
the CAA, the latter states have been particularly 
active in developing broad plans for aviation educa- 
tion, and a state-wide conference to formulate a simi- 
lar plan for Massachusetts will be held in the near 
future. 

Making a reality of the flight experience feature 
which most of the programs call for, Tennessee cur- 
rently has 371 high school students from 45 insti- 
tutions taking four hours of flying as laboratory 
work, according to Dr. C. H. Gilmore, Director, 
Division of Aviation Education, State Department of 
Education. The program is financed jointly by the 
Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics and the students. 

The Tennessee experience indicates “a very serious 
need for additional landing facilities,’ according to 
the News Letter of the Division. The 45 schools are 
more than 900 miles in total distance from the air- 
ports, requiring an average trip of more than 20 
miles. 

Other states which have worked out comprehensive 
aviation education programs with CAA assistance are 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Ohio, Alabama, Michigan and the 
District of Columbia. 





Flight Training for Students 
Is Authorized by Wisconsin 


The first state law authorizing high school 
contracts for student flight instruction is now 
on the books at Wisconsin, whose Department 
of Public Instruction has worked out, with 
technical assistance from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, a recommended program of 
four hours of flight experience to supplement 
classroom aeronautics studies, 

Considered a significant step forward in 
aviation education, since it offers a model for 
the enabling legislation required in many | 
states before high school flight instruction can 
be given, the bill was enacted June 5. Its pro- 
visions follow: 

“The board of any school district which 
operates a high school may contract with 
flight operator schools approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for courses in 
flight instruction approved by the state super- 
intendent. The cost of such contract shall 
be paid out of school district funds and shall 
be included in the cost of operation and main- 
tenance of the high school districts which 
enter into such contract for the purpose of 
computing tuition costs.” 

Other states which have drawn up plans for 
flight experience in connection with high 
school aeronautics courses include, Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas and the District of Columbia. Tech- 
nical assistance in framing the flight instruc- 
| tion programs has been furnished by the Civil | 
| Aeronautics Administration. 
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36 Former Army Pilots 
Now Flying PCA Planes 


Thirty-six former Army air corps pilots, who have 
flown more than 3,500 overseas missions and amassed 
nearly 60,000 hours of flight time, have been ac- 
cepted as co-pilots by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
according to A. J. Brooks, Chief of Flight Opera- 
tions for PCA. 

The fliers are part of a group released from the 
Army Air Forces under a program by which a limited 
number of air corps personnel, having completed 
overseas combat duty, are being made available to 
the nation’s commercial airlines. The men were 
signed on for co-pilot training after being carefully 
selected from hundreds of candidates. They were 
assigned to regular flights after undergoing a rigid 
course in readjustment and reorientation to effect the 
proper transition from air corps to commercial pilot. 


Alaska Air Service Sought 


Application for a certificate to establish air service 
from Fort Yukon, Alaska, to Fairbanks, and the 
Yukon Valley area bounded by Circle, Rampart 
House, Arctic Village, Venetie, Stevens Village and 
Birch Creek Village, has been made by the Tous- 
saint Air Service. 


Airline Revenues Increase 


Operating revenues for the 19 domestic airlines, 
including All American Aviation, Caribbean-Atlantic 
Air Lines and Hawaiian Airlines, showed a net gain 
of more than a million dollars for May, reports the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The total was $4,479,597, 
an increase of $1,089,900 over the figures for the 
same period last year. 
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Domestic Air Carrier Statistics 


Operations for July 1945 


Prepared from official reports, submitted by the air carriers listed, to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
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Revenue Revenue Revenue Express Express Passenger ipsam 
al i a miles passengers | passenger carried | ton-miles seat-miles + d pot d 
POrSTe? SBS TOUS flown carried ! miles flown (tons) flown | flown | eo ae 
| | (per cent) 
—— —|} - | | —______— 
All American Aviation, Inc., Pittsburgh-Huntington, Jamestown, Williams- | | | 
port, Harrisburg, Washington Total 126 ,527 0 0 7.2 0 | = 
American Airlines, Inc. Total 4,256,027 | 116,883 | 72,216,450 78,488,244 | 92.01 
Dallas-Los Angeles 1.377.726 26,420 24,716,748 25,654, 537 96.34 
New York-Chicago 629 ,658 | 26,955 | 9,790,209 10, 729, 730 91.24 
Boston-New York 284.327 | 28.956 | 5,006 ,473 31% 88.72 
Cleveland-Nashville 98,810 | 7,424 1,845,793 90.23 
New York-Fort Worth 1,250,314 34,823 20.039 ,090 22 -“ 90.04 
W ashington-Chicago 168,867 | 7.564 2,968,128 3,272 "401 90.70 
Chicago-Fort Worth 243.624 | 9,040 4,408,139 4, 506 107 90.03 
Buffalo-Toronto 1.410 1,110 82, pr 88.24 
1 Paso or Fort Worth-Mexico City 198,291 4.001 3, 359 154 86.21 
Braniff Airways, Inc. Total 744 ,663 | 28,032 | 14,075,581. 14,965 ,010 94.06 
Chicago-Dallas 402,202 | 15,544 7,659,500 8,007 ,489 95.65 
Denver-Brownsville; Amarillo-Oklahoma City 307,431 | 16,346 5,747 .299 6,141,787 
Houston-Nuevo Laredo 35.030 | 3.964 668, 782 815,734 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. Total 518,124 | 20 ,387 9, 117 074 10, 85 33,599 
Chicago-New Orleans : 281.056 | 13,175 5,120,276 es 890 ,077 
Memphis-Houston 237 ,068 9,492 | 3, 996, 708 963, 2 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. Total 375 ,947 12 ,757 507 85 6, 508, 840 - 84.62 a 
Denver-E] Paso-San Antonio 228 , 325 8,177 3 "039: 715 3,739,388 81.29 
Pueblo-Tulsa 35,464 | 2,135 631,342 744,744 84.77 
Denver-Kansas City : 112,158 , By 836, 794 2 024, 708° 90.72 
= = | — = = — SS 
Delta Air Corporation Total 521 ,848 25 077 9, 667 (885 ~ 10, 892 ,9 910 tS 
Charleston or Savannah- Fort Worth 450 ,538 21,021 8,293 ,096 9,410,462 88.13 
Atlanta-Cineinnati SORE 71,310 4.325 1,374,789 1,482, 92. 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. Total 2,410,115 | a 8 “41,143 364 47 ,027 
Boston-San Antonio or Brownsville 875.700 | 15,255,342 17; ¢ 
Boston-Miami 818,230 | 13 ,057 ,662 15,047 
Chicago-Jacksonville 347 ,789 | 6,665,669 6,897, 
Atlanta-Miami 258,168 | 4,392,367 5,389. ¢ 
Washington-St. Louis 110,228 1,772,324 2 200, 953 80.53 
Inland Air Lines, Inc. Total 154,286 | 1,742,388 2,197,342 | 79.30 
Denver-Great Falls 116,684 | 1,458,993 .6 e of 027 79.90 
Cheyenne-Huron 37,602 | 283 , 395 . 315 d 76.32 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. Total 241,076 3,534,472 16.1 4,955 4,199,726| 84.16 
Minneapolis-Tulsa : 136,606 2,050,926 12.7 3,927 2,434,189 84.26 
Minneapolis-Des Moines, St. Louis or Kansas City 104,470 | 1,483 , 546 3.4 1,028 - 765, 537 84.03 
National Airlines, Inc. Total 589 ,036 7,192,291 | 26.9 15,274 8 ,006,026 | 89.84 
New York-Key West via Miami 391,504 4,701,920 16.5 11,444 265,934 89.29 
Jacksonville-New Orleans 197 , 532 2.490, 371 10.4 3,830 740, 092 _ 90. 89 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. ; Total 214,770 4,017 ,716 26.6 81.93 
Boston-Montreal or Presque Isle and Moncton 115,610 2,045, 268 8.8 77.61 
Boston-New York ees 99, 160 9 044 1. 972 2 448 17.8 86.93 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. Total 1,134,610 32,254 | 21,182,839 153.5 93,704 | 22,891, 177 ~ 92.54 
Chicago-Twin Cities-Seattle; } argo-Winnipeg. 854,483 32,127 16,413,994 108.0 63 ,508 ye 637. 71 93.06 
Minneapolis-Duluth........ 7.488 — —_ 5 62 — _ 
Minneapolis-New York 272,639 6,621 4,768,845 1 30,134 90.78 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation. . Total 1, 130, 118 7 70,255 j 19, 866, 638 395.0 99 634 > 23 ,362 052. are 85 04 : 
Norfolk-Detroit P 583 "203 45,415 10, 387 , 837 195.0 42 ,483 12 ,073 , 207 86.04 
Detroit-Milwaukee or °C ‘hie ago 273.202 24,401 5 089 | 632 103.0 22 5,708 , 532 89.16 
Washington-Buffalo 21,886 1,217 349 , 903 2.0 458,017 76.40 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo......... 25,434 2,198 435 ,723 7.0 527,179 82.65 
Pittsburgh-Birmingham. . 226 , 393 9,019 ‘3, 603, 543 78.0 4, 595, UT 78. 42 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. Total 2,985,007 55,656 | 52,251,507 810.0 55,929,478 | 93.42 
New York-Los Angeles. 1,898, 348 43,133 33,474 , 987 461.0 253. 161 35,306, 628 94.81 
Dayton-Chicago ba 46,570 3,501 869 , 382 17.0 3,947 974,419 89.22 
Winslow-San Francisco 224,002 10,840 4,227 ,302 24.0 10,057 4,443,051 95.14 
Kansas City-Pittsburgh via Chicago 503 ,970 13,780 8,335,573 194.0 | 105,083 8,925,429 93.39 
St. Louis-Detroit via Cincinnati and Dayton 141,258 9,442 2,468 , 330 74.0 15.544 2,850,837 86.58 
Washington-Dayton via Columbus 103 , O87 4.725 1,680,731 28.0 9,524 2,026,803 82.93 
Pittsburgh-Boston ie 67,772 2,551 1,195,202 12.0 6 ,370 1.402'311 85.23 
United Air Lines, Inc. Total 78,204 | $7,387,577 569.7 | 455,791 58,944,031 | 97.36 
New York-San Francisco 42,834 38,797 , 897 438.5 | 393 ,010 39 ,857 , 727 97.34 
Salt Lake City-Seattle | 7, 886 3, y 23.1 | 16,857 4,136,667 94.44 
Seattle-San Diego 27,207 , 73% 81.4 | 33,459 11,694,936 98.79 
Seattle-Vancouver | 2,609 "344. 955 2.5 346 351,683 98.09 
Washington-Toledo 3,600 1,418,400 6.9 | 2,702 1,472,378 96.33 
Cleveland-Boston. 2,781 Re 365, 810 17.3 } 9,417 1,430,640 95.47 
Western Air Lines, Inc. Total 474, 013 | 20,771 | «9, 102,689 71.7 | 31,890 ,732,149 | 93.53 
San Diego-Salt Lake City 256,147 10,522 5,049 , 838 56.1 27,057 94.23 
Salt Lake City-Great Falls 63 ,831 3,066 1,130,495 2.9 | 897 84.37 
Great Falls-Lethbridge 10,230 945 ri 182 1.6 263 64.94 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 143 ,805 7 789 2,78 174 11.1 3,673 98.72 
Total 19 406,411 591 353 328, ,006, 322 3,835.1 2 ,028 ,366 358, 902 ,066 9h 39 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc., San Juan-Mayaguez and C hristians ted | eine 
lotal 31,918 3 ,732 201,291 14.3 | 964 437 ,480 46.01 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., New York-Montreal Total 171,209 10 ,084 3, 130 812 11.0 | 3,206 3,595 ,389 ; 87.08 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Honolulu-Hilo and Port Allen... Total 115,156 16 ,799 2, 410, ‘477 219.6 | 32 404 2 535 ,024 , 95.09 
Grand Total. 19 ,724 ,694 621 ,968 333, 748 ,902 4,080.0 | 2 ,064 ,940 365 ,469 ,959 91.32 














1 The total passengers carried for each airline is an unduplicated figure. 
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Domestic Air Carrier Statistics—Continued 
First 7 Months of 1945 as Compared with the Same Period 1944 


for the 


Operations 


Operator 


All American Aviation, Inc. 
American Airlines, Inc. 

Braniff Airways, Inc. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Ine. 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. ‘ 
Delta Air Corporation . 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc... 

Inland Air Lines, Inc.......... 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 
National Airlines, Inc... . 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc.......... - 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corpor: ation 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc........ 


Ine. 
United Air Lines, Ine..... ; 
Western Air Lines, Inc... . 


DE haieawess 


Index (1944 = 100) 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc. 
Colonial Airlines, Inc.......... 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd........... 
I Co recs asitn cic wecaadeus 


Revenue miles flown 


January 





"989. 

6, 234, 
5,705, 
7,438, 
21,409, 
> 892. 


“m4, 407. 


883. 
631, 





7 16, 067. 


8.986 
, 149 
, 696 


863 
864 


524 





156.89 | 





162 
419 


51 


809 | 





Revenue passengers carried 


(undu 


plicated) 
































Revenue passenger miles flown 


















July January-July January—July 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

651,811 0 | 0 0 
17,804,658 690, 567 | 480,019 | | 992,311,564 

2' 665,632 170,841 | 109275 | 46,524,213 
1'315.978 95,467 | 19.984 | 22' 864084 
1/231/341 61,773 34.216 | 11.750.486 
1,727,824 142,315 2,347 | 32,745,696 
81941196 468,517 239/249 | 136,689,921 
605,573 32/820 10,045 | 3/230. 472 
1,254,604 70.085 40,234 | 11 482/866 
1:701,807 85/565 62306 7° 20' 430/999 
560,121 72186 27/450 5.505.896 6.651.120 
3,512,728 163 ,629 83,014 107/080. 078 55,877,691 
2'376.605 383,026 184976 | 93) 328/352 41,207 /943 
11,331,406 | 295/588 205669 | 281,057,266 177 626,249 
15,677,245 | 384,021 275.783 318,069 383 243 766,690 
1,561,888 | 117,191 58.655 51,366,117 28/131 1652 
72,920,417 | 3,233,591 1,943,222 | 1,810,726,: 1, 131,291,666 
100.00 166.40 100.00 _ 100.00 
eet Sade enna See sebciceaiadcaecamaaae 
30,058 14,521 | 12,082 | 32 832, 896 

481040 44,890 26664 | 13930367 8,254,296 

525,223 1277 | 60.717 11,612,583 8 668.795 
"73,926, 280 3,374,279 | 2,042,685 | 1,837,193,109 | 1, 149, 1047 653 
100.00 | 165.19 | 100.00 | 159.89 | 100.00 








Express carried (tons) 


Express ton-miles flown 

















Passenger seat-miles flown 
























































Revenue passenger 
load factor (percent) 















Operator January—July January—July January-July Semana mila 
| =. | a ribeiaciana ak oe rv nied —_—— ~ neat git ie igen pectan, ee ee 
| 1945 1944 | 1945 1944 1945 | 1944 1945 | 1944 
| | | 
——- = ‘ |— —_— — ———--|—— = sceibensisehaeaaial 
All American Aviation, Inc. 7.7 34.3 7,509 0 | 0 | - | — 
American Airlines, Inc. . | 7.5 5,849.3 4,474,877 2 473 ,938,174 326 , 506,540 89.90 89.53 
Braniff Airways, Inc... 7.8 320.6 311,096 85,372,354 50,758 , 687 88.90 91.66 
Chicago & Southern Air Li ines, ‘Ine. .8 278.9 228 , 634 56,054, 223 26,911,137 77.40 84.96 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. 3 8.5 49.6 65,007 32,191,731 | 13,777,095 78.85 85.29 
Delta Air Corporation. 2.8 254.8 145,484 64,959,460 35,751,301 86.02 91.59 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc... 0 1,324.1 | 1,494,960 283 , 254,990 157 , 585. 87.14 | 86.74 
Inland Air Lines, Inc.. — .6 10.6 | 7,236 14,688,409 4, 664, 71.63 69, 26 
Mid-Continent Airlines, ‘Inc. Le 9.4 60.8 | 35,158 26,420,327 15,520, 506 70.87 73.98 
National Airlines, Inc. 3 22. 7,346 45,970,623 | 23, 413. 880 90.52 87 .26 
Northeast Airlines, Inc............ cies .8 20 , 32’ 22,366,761 | 11,667 ,854 69.33 57.00 
Northwest Airlines, Inc.. ‘ | .0 535 ,797 122,598 ,372 65, 731 an 84.95 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines C orporation | .6 ia 544,920 117,178,747 | 49, 5 83.23 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. .6 3,562.2 2,957 ,846 310.557, 159 | 195, 90.92 
United Air Lines, Inc............ .- : | 6 2.910.9 3,077,291 2,2 332,164,216 | 254, 95.92 
eg errr err rere ore 5 259.6 | 195,079 k 58,579,481 32, 87.89 
ere Sees dives weese 5 | 16 859.3 14, 188 , 567 8,755,486 | 2,046,295 ,027 263 89.55 
Index (1944 = 100)............. , 160. 00 162. 05— 100.0 161. 97 | 100. 00 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc.. . : ; aes 87.5 7,139 4,5) 1,574,165 l, 4 : 72.35, 
Colonial Airlines, Inc.......... : ee parcel 67.0 19,968 20,065 8,508,272 9, 82.70 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd... a cwrars | 1, 906. 9 291,174 316,940 12,289, 248 w, 94.03 
Grand Total......... | 29, 036.9 506 , 848 9,097,074 "2,078,666,712 | 28 — 499 | 88.38 . oa 
Index (1944 = 100).......... Simin 152 52 100.0 | 159.47 100.0 161.93 100. 00 } ~~ 99. 14 “100, 00 
} | 
—_ | | | | 
January February March April May June | July | Total 
Passengers carried (unduplicated) total revenue and non- | | 
revenue:! | 
16 domestic airlines. . 363 , 276 341,980 | 452,744 | 458 ,924 520 , 257 557 ,622 | 547,598 3,242,401 
Total airlines. . eters 379,954 357,125 | 470,654 | 476,644 | 537.564 583,968 | 578,587 | 3,384,496 
Passenger miles flown (total revenue and non-revenue): | | | 
16 domestic airlines i 209 239,114 190,272,158 251,103,217 | 289,707,670 | 306,694,028 | 331,545,741 | 1,835,385,417 
Total airlines 212,259,130 192/988. 986 254,485,745 293 ,085 ,611 | 311,574,322 337 , 334,014 1,861,960, 134 








! Preliminary. 


Major Richard Schall Returns 
To CAA From Service In Army 


Major Richard Schall, Air Corps, released from 
active duty, has resumed his work with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration as Chief, Foreign Oper- 
ations Division. 

Major Schall’s former work with the CAA and his 
various assignments while on active duty all have 
been in the field of scheduled air transportation. His 
experience has been typical of that of many civilians 
with special aviation skills called to military service 
in the global air war. 

He went on active duty in June 1942, and began 
to use the special experience he had gained in civilian 
flying. 
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Due to the delay in reporting by some companies, these figures are subject to revision 


New Bern Gets Air — 


in subsequent publications. 


Brig. Gen. Powers Named 
On NACA by President 


National Airlines has been authorized by the Civil 


Aeronautics Board to serve New Bern, N. C., as an 
additional stop on its route No. 31 between Miami 


and New York. 


Action on the application of Eastern Airlines for 
N. C., on its 
Route 6 has been deferred until the Board considers 


service to New Bern and Wilmington, 


pending applications for service to these points. 


New Bern, one of the important port cities in North 
Carolina, has not been on the route of any scheduled 
airline, and with the service by National, it will for 
the first time have air service connecting it with other 


important Atlantic Coastal ports. 


Appointment by President Truman of Brigadier 
General Edward M. Powers, Assistant Chief of Air 


Staff, Materiel and Services, Army Air Forces to 
membership on the National Advisory Committee for 


try 
supr 


emacy. 


Aeronautics is announced by 
saker, NACA Chairman. 
the place on the committee recently vacated by Major 
General Oliver P. 

The committee has research facilities at Langley 
Field, Virginia, Cleveland, Ohio, and Moffett Field, 
California, which provide basic research data that 
the military services and the private aviation indus- 
are applying to maintain 


Dr. Jerome C. Hun- 


General Powers assumes 


Echols. 


America’s 


aviation 
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ACCIDENTS REPORTS .. . 
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Contact Flights in Instrument Weather—At- 
tempts to fly in instrument weather in planes not 
equipped for it resulted in the death of two persons 
and the serious injury of two others. 

Leonard Alvin Shade, instructor, and George Budd 
Brackett, student, both of Washington, D. C., were 
killed when their plane crashed into a mountain 
side about 6 miles from Stultz Field, Tyrone, Pa. 

In the other accident James R. 
his wife of Lubbock, Tex., were seriously hurt. Cone 
flew out of a cloud bank into a hillside near Mari- 
copa, Calif., after climbing above a cloud deck at 
an altitude of 11,000 feet. 

Shade, 34, held a commercial certificate with 
single-engine land O-355 hp and flight instructor 
ratings. He had accumulated about 1800 hours of 
flight time. Brackett, 31, held a student pilot cer- 
tificate and had flown approximately 9 solo hours. 

The pilot used extremely poor judgment in at- 


Cone, pilot, and 


tempting a flight under the existing weather condi- 
tions. He was not rated as an instrument pilot nor 
was the aircraft equipped for instrument flight. 
Cone, 37, held a commercial pilot certificate with 
a single-engine land 85-265 hp rating. He had flown 
about 1800 hours, including 800 in aircraft of the 
He had had approximately 35 hours 
of Link trainer time; however, he did not possess an 


type involved. 


instrument rating. 

Investigation revealed that there was ample fuel 
and there was no evidence of malfunctioning of the 
The pilot had checked the 
weather before departure and believed that flight 
could be made under contact flight rules. The air- 
craft was not equipped nor was the pilot rated for 
instrument flight. 


aircraft or components. 


Steep Turns a Hazard—tThree persons were in- 
jured and two planes virtually destroyed in accidents 
caused by failure to recover from steep turns. 

James G. Sanders, of Homestead, Fla., was seri- 
ously hurt in one crash and Arthur Fred Dittmer, 
of Durbin, N. D., and his cousin Arnold Dittmer, of 
Wheatland, N. D., were injured in another. Pilot 
Dittmer’s injuries were grave while those of his 
passenger were minor. 

Sanders, 39, holds a commercial pilot certificate 
with single-engine land, 80-340 hp, flight instructor 
and instrument ratings. He had flown about 5000 
hours. 

Pilot Dittmer holds a private pilot certificate with 
a single-engine land, O-80 hp, rating. He had flown 
approximately 428 solo hours, all in the type plane 
involved. 


Poor Judgment—Attempting a cross-country con- 
tact flight in instrument weather resulted in the 
death of Lee Oscar Cox, pilot, and his passenger 
Marion Madeline Johnson, both of Phoenix, Ariz., 
near the Elko Airport from which they had taken 
off a short time before for Reno, Nev. Both were 
certified commercial pilots and flight instructors, and 
were rated to fly the type of craft involved. 

A contributing factor to the accident is given as 
the pilot’s poor judgment in attempting a contact 
flight under the existing weather conditions, 


Hit By Propellor—Frank D. Thompson, Kansas 
City, Mo., was seriously injured when he walked 
into the propellor of a plane from which he had just 
alighted at the Curtiss-Parks Airport, East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

The accident was attributed to the carelessness 
of Thompson and was contributed to by the negli- 
gence of the pilot, Jerry William Teller, 31, holder 
of commercial pilot certificate and with 1,500 hours 
flying time. 
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fir *“‘Duck Herder” Hurt 


“Shooing” ducks off crops with an airplane 
resulted in the serious injury of Allan Cletice 
Webb and his wife and the extensive damage 
of the plane in an accident near Brawley, 
Calif. 

Webb, 41, with commercial pilot certificate, 
and about 3300 hours flying time, had been en- 
gaged for some time, in what is known locally 
as “duck herding”, when he started a straight 
level flight at about 130 feet above the ground. 
He had gone but a short distance when he hit 
a 136-foot oil derrick. 

He said he knew the location of the derrick 
and thought he had cleared it and that the 
accident was caused by his own carelessness. 











Stalls Cause Two Accidents—Edward Banas and 
his passenger, Betty Louise Bowman, were killed 
when the plane Banas was flying stalled and spun 
to the ground near Sharon, Pa., where both lived. 

In a similar accident at Eleanor, W. Va., Victor 
A. P. Payette, student pilot of Staunton, Va., was 
killed and his passenger Harold Hannah, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., was seriously hurt. 

Banas, 26, held a private pilot certificate and 
had flown about 285 solo hours in aircraft of the 
type involved. Mrs. Bowman was not certificated as 
a pilot. 

The plane had ample fuel and there was no evi- 
dence of malfunctioning of the aircraft. The power 
reduction appears to have been intentional. How- 
ever, it could not be determined why recovery from 
the spin could not be effected from the reported al- 
titude of 800 feet. 

Payette, 22, held a student pilot certificate and is 
believed to have flown about 150 hours. Hannah 
was not certificated as an airman. 

Prior to take-off three gallons of automobile gaso- 
line had been added giving an approximate total of 
five gallons of fuel. The baggage compartment which 
was placarded for 20 lbs. maximum, had been loaded 
to about 40 Ibs. The combined adverse effect of 
the overloaded baggage compartment, strong gusts, 
and a possible reduction in power from the use of 
automobile gasoline probably contributed to the 
pilot’s stalling the airplane. Payette’s experience 
in this type of airplane was limited to approximately 
five hours. 


Took A Chance—Charles Anderson Seeley, Los 
Angeles, took off under unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and approaching darkness from Corcoran, Calif., 
to deliver an airplane to a purchaser at Compton, 
a distance of 171 miles, crashed into a tree and was 
killed only a short distance from his destination. 

E. J. Rufener, in another plane, followed Seeley 
and reported he was about 500 feet behind as they 
approached Compton Central Airport. He said he 
saw Seeley prepare to land and then pull up sharply 
to avoid a power line, turn sharply and disappear 
into clouds and fog. Ground witnesses saw Seeley 
make a sharp left turn and hit a tall tree. 

The flight plan filed by Seeley at the Corcoran 
indicated he expected to land at Compton at 6.40 
p. m., although official sunset was 6. The accident 
occurred at 6.50 and witnesses testified a fog pre- 
vailed in the semidarkness with visibility of from 
200 to 300 yards. 

Seeley, 40, held a commercial pilot certificate with 
flight instructor ratings and had flown approximately 
1,723 miles. 

The probable cause of the accident was the pilot’s 
poor judgment in attempting a day contact flight into 
unfavorable weather and approaching darkness. 


He Knew Better—Dr. J. W. Mather, East Gary, 
Ind., was seriously hurt when he walked into the 
propeller of a plane in which he had just flown with 
his friend, Edward George Wilks, private pilot with 
about 102 solo hours. When he alighted it seems 
apparent the physician took the most direct course 
toward the airport waiting room and came too close 
ot the idling propeller. 

Dr. Mather said he had been around airports long 
enough to know the menace of idling propellers 
and did not feel Pilot Wilks was negligent in any 
way. 

The probable cause of the accident was given as 
“carelessness on the part of the passenger. And a 
contributing factor was the carelessness of the pilot.” 


Maneuvered Too Low—Following a shallow dive 
and about face turn, the plane piloted by Kenneth 
C. Tobin with Gordon C. Lempke, on what is pre- 
sumed to have been an instruction flight, hit a power 
line, about 35 feet from the ground. Both men 
were killed and the plane destroyed. 

Tobin, 29, commercial pilot with instructor ratings, 
who was required to wear correcting lenses during 
flights, took off with Lempke from the Curtiss-Wright 
Airport, Milwaukee, and a few minutes later started 
to circle around a tavern, owned by one of Tobin’s 
students, and in the maneuver hit the power line. 

The probable cause of this accident was “the pilot’s 
maneuvering at a recklessly low altitude.” 


The Price of Recklessness—An 18-year-old boy, 
Ralph Leroy Derrick, student pilot with 49 hours, 
solo, was killed in an airplane accident near Mona- 
hans, Tex., when he swooped to the feet of friends 
at work on a ranch. He pulled up sharply, the engine 
went dead and after a glide fell from an altitude of 
about 50 feet. 

The probable cause of the accident was given as 
an accidental stall “while the pilot was flying reck- 
lessly.” 


CAB Issues New Requirements 
For Non-transport Aircraft 


Decision on airworthiness requirements for non- 
transport aircraft has been speeded up by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as an aid to manufacturers of 
planes of this kind in basic planning for new de- 
signs. 

The ground covered in this decision does not in- 
clude all the proposed changes in CAR Part 03, but 
it does contain the following: 

1. The non-transport categories to be created at 
the present time will be limited to normal, utility, 
acrobatic, and restricted. There will be no personal 
category. 

2. The maximum allowable stalling speed will be 
limited to 70 mph for single-engine aircraft, and for 
twin-engine aircraft of 6,000 pounds or less gross 
weight which fail to meet the single-engine climb 
requirement indicated in “4” below. 

3. The climb requirement for certification will be 
for an angle of climb of at least 1:12; and for a 
rate of climb of at least 300 feet per minute. 

4. Multi-engine aircraft of above 6,000 pounds 
gross weight must have a rate of climb with one en- 
gine inoperative of at least 0.02 V.,° at a height of 
5,000 feet with cowl flaps set for cooling on a hot 
day. 

5. The limit load factor required for maneuvering 
in aircraft of the normal category will be 3.8, except 
that for aircraft certificated as characteristically in- 
capable of spinning this requirement will be reduced 
te 33. 
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Airport Planning and Operation 
Information Furnished by CAA 


Airplane landing areas constitute the most important phase of postwar aviation develop- 
ment. No place to light; no plane. This applies to all kinds of landing areas, and of these, 
the small ports probably are of the most immediate importance, especially to the private 


flier. 


To meet the many calls for help in establishing, 
maintaining and operating these necessary adjuncts 
to private flying, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has compiled from its records recommendations 
and suggestions which have proven their worth but 
are not in any way to be construed as “orders” or 
“regulations.” 

Some States License Airports—lIn certain states, 
there are requirements for the licensing of airports. 
We cannot list all of these, but CAA District Air- 
port Engineers will know all the details for their 
areas. 

The head of the CAA’s airport service to the pub- 
lic is the Assistant Administrator for Airports, 
Charles B. Donaldson. In each of the seven regions, 
there is a Supervisor of Airports, and in 22 cities, 
there are District Airport Engineers. 

Sources of Information—These men assist in 
selection of the site; advise in the development and 
adequacy of plans; and discuss questions of main- 
tenance and operations policy. They help the pros- 
pective airport owner in his relations with local 
authorities, and act generally as consultants. 

Other jobs for the CAA man crop up in almost 
every case, but, in general, he brings to a focus, on 
a particular problem, all the experience which the 
CAA has had itself, and which it has gathered from 
others in airport work. 

Publications Available—Principal CAA publi- 
cations available are: “Small Airports” (the price 
is not yet established, but will be not more than 25 
cents); “Airport Management”, 15 cents; “Airport 
Planning in Urban Areas”, 20 cents; “Airport De- 
sign”, 15 cents. 

These may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Stamps or checks are not accept- 
able. 

“Seaplane Landing Facilities”, free. Consists of 
drawings and plans for inexpensive floats and docks 
for use by seaplanes, amphibians and flying boats. 

“Information on the Small Airport”, free. This is 
a list of publications and articles on such subjects as 
grass surfacing, drainage, design, planning, leases, 
revenues, etc. Compiled by the Office of Aviation In- 
formation of the CAA for those interested in studying 
various aspects of the problem. 

These free items are available from Office of Avia- 
tion Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Necessary Steps—The steps to be taken by the 
prospective airport owner are: 

Study the area. Consider accessibility of airport 
to the town; the number of potential customers and 
their financial standing; available public transpor- 
tation to the site; local costs of construction; and 
decide the important question whether the site shall 
be distant from the population center on inexpensive 
land, or close by on more expensive land. 

Lease or buy the site. 

Survey the site. Make a topographic property and 
contour survey and careful estimates on drainage and 
leveling problems. 

Develop the master plan layout. This is the ulti- 
mate plan for the field. It should list the steps in 
the development as a guide for future development 
stages to take care of expansion when and if re- 
quired. 

Costs in the construction of airports vary too 
widely throughout the country to make possible ac- 
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curate estimates for Class 1, 2, 3, 4, and larger air- 
ports. This is a matter for local study. 

Various aids are available. The Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wis., publishes two volumes on 
“The Small Business” dealing with organization and 
operation. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce publishes a similar book, “Establishing 
and Operating Your Own Business,” 10 cents. Air- 
plane manufacturers have various plans for helping 
airport owners and operators who sell their planes. 
Gasoline and oil companies usually provide fueling 
facilities at little, or no cost. 


(Continued from page 97) 


fifths of the enlisted men would like to own private 
planes sometime after the war. 

Personal Flying—Half of the officers and a third 
of the enlisted men reported they would buy personal 
planes immediately after the war if they could af- 
ford it. Reflecting their financial status and the 
high cost of the personal plane, only eight percent of 
the officers and four percent of the enlisted men are 
sure they will buy planes with funds they now have 
available. 

This would indicate an immediate possible market 
for 87,610 planes to Air Force returnees who say 
they have the money ready to pay for them. 

Three-fourths of the officers interviewed who plan 
to seek aviation employment were pilots, and this 
wartime work seems to affect the choice of their 
postwar jobs. More than half of the enlisted men 
similarly interested, have been gunners. Another 
fourth have been mechanics or technicians. One- 
fourth of the officers had no pre-war occupation, most 
of them having been students. Among both officers 
and enlisted men their pre-war occupations were gen- 
erally of a nature similar to their choice for postwar. 

Younger officers were more interested in future 
jobs in aviation than the older ones. 

An interesting effect of advancéd education was 
revealed in the survey. Men with at least some col- 
lege education or better tend to have less interest in 
future aviation jobs than those “less educated”. The 
fact that often this training had fitted them for jobs 
other than aviation, affected these choices, it is be- 
lieved. 

Sample Questionnaire—The questionnaire on 
which the survey was based was designed to be help- 
ful to the service man in making up his mind. 
Multiple choice answers were printed. 

This is a sample: 

“Do you have a real interest in aviation as a 
career?” 

1. Yes—I am primarily interested in commercial 
aviation. 

2. Yes—I am primarily interested in industrial 
aviation or administrative aviation. 

3. Yes—I am interested in both, but neither is 
outstanding in my mind. 

4. No—I want to go back to what I did before the 
war. 

5. No—By the time the war is over, I shall be 
glad to fly for pleasure only. 

6. No—I am interested in other fields as a vocation. 

A complete analysis of the survey is available from 
the Office of Aviation Information, CAA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


New CAB Ruling Issued 
On Instrument Altitude 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has amended Part 60 
of the Civil Air Regulations, effective August 1, 
1945, to provide that cruising altitudes for instru- 
ment flight off airways be determined by the mag- 
netic heading rather than the true course, as origi- 
nally provided in the regulation. 

This question was reconsidered by the Board upon 
recommendations of the Interdepartmental Air Traf- 
fic Control Board, and has been discussed with all 
parties concerned. The Board believes that the 
flight altitude separations shown in the Air Traffic 
Rules will be more practicable if based on the mag- 
netic headings as shown by the aircraft’s compass. 
Pilots always have access to this reading, whereas 
it is possible that the true course over the ground 
would not be known at all times. 

The quadrant within which the magnetic heading 
falls as shown by the compass will determine the 
proper cruising altitude of the plane. The altitudes 
applicable to each quadrant are given in Part 60, 
and remain the same. Only the method of deter- 
mining flight direction has been changed. 


Flight Surgeons’ Certificates 
of Physical Fitness Acceptable 


Military flight surgeons’ certificates of physical 
fitness will be accepted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration from members of the armed forces 
seeking private pilot licenses. Administrator Wright 
has approved the following order: 

“A certificate signed by a flight surgeon on active 
duty with the military forces, stating that he has 
examined the holder and found him to meet the 
military physical requirements for solo flying duty 
and giving the date of such examination, will be 
satisfactory evidence of physical qualification in lieu 
of a class 2 medical certificate, and will be accepted 
under like conditions until further notice.” 

In compliance with the above, a statement carry- 
ing the facts embodied in the following specimen, 
“Flight Surgeon’s Certificate,” will be accepted as 
evidence that the holder has on the date shown met 
the physical requirements of a second class medical 
certificate in conformity with the provisions of Section 
43.402 of the Civil Air Regulations. 





Flight Surgeon’s Certificate 
To the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 


I hereby certify that I am a rated Flight 
Surgeon on active duty with the Armed Forces 
of the United States, and that on the date 
indicated I personally examined the following 
member of the Armed Forces and found him 
physically qualified, according to military 
standards, to pilot aircraft in solo flight. 


Name of Pilot _ 


Home Address _ 





Date of Examination _ 


Signed 





Rank and Organization 
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OFFICIAL ACTIONS ... . 


Civil Aeronautics Board 











Airline Orders 
Service 


No. 3863 grants Alaska Airlines permission to intervene in the 
application of Northern Airways for approval of the transfer of a 
certificate. (July 21) 

No. 3864 denies petition of Colonial Airlines which requests 
reconsideration of order No. 3774. (July 21) 

No. 3865 grants the Air Line Pilots Association, International, 
leave to intervene in the proceeding concerning an investigation 
instituted after receiving the complaint of Inter-Americas Airlines, 
Inc., against National Airlines and Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines; 
the application of National and Caribbean-Atlantic under sec. 408 
of the Act; and an agreement filed under sec, 412 of the Act by 
and between National and Caribbean-Atlantic. (July 21) 

No. 3866 dismisses, upon the request of Page Airways, their ap- 
plication for a certificate—Docket 872. (July 21) 

o. 3867 grants the Cities of Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, leave 





to intervene in the Great Lakes Area Case—Docket 535 et al. 
(July 21) 

No. 3868 grants Ray Petersen Flying Service permission to in 
tervene in the application of Northern Airways for approval of the 
transfer of a certificate. (July 21) 

No. 3869 denies the petition of the City of Shreveport, La., for 
leave to intervene in the proceeding known as Cincinnati-New 
York—Additional Service (July 21) 

No. 3873 dismisses, upon the request of Chester A. Martin 
d/b/a Kodiak Airways, their application for a certificate. (July 


No. 3874 dismisses, upon the request of Chester A. Martin d/b/a 


Kodiak Airways, their application for exemption from the provi- 
sions of s Wi(a) of the Act. (July 23) 

No. 3875 denies the petition of the City of San Antonio for 
leave to intervene in the proceeding known as the Florida Case 
Docket 489 et al (July 23) 

Ne 3876 orders that the applications of Braniff, Docket 1948, 
Chicago and Southern, Docket 1949, and Parks Air Transport, 
Docket 16070, be and they are consolidated into and made a part 
of the proceeding covered by order No. 3631; dismisses the por 
tion of the application of Eastern, Docket 1871, proposing service 
between Detroit, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn.; severs the applica- 
tion of Penn-Central, Docket 1788, from the Great Lakes Area 
proceeding, Docket 535 et al; dismisses applications of American 
Docket 1744, and severs Docket 1868 from the Great Lakes Area 
proceeding (July 23) 

No. 3877 dismisses joint petition of Ellis Air Transport and 


Alaska Coastal Airlines for revocation of an order which has since 
been rescinded (July 23) 





No orders that the portion of Eastern’s application, Docket 
1067, which seeks consolidation of routes 10 and 40 and the 
issuance of a new certificate for such route to be designated as 
route 10, be severed from Docket 1067 and assigned Docket 1971. 

No. 3879 orders that the portion of the application of Pan 
American, Docket 1535, which requests the amendment of its cer- 
tificate authorizing air transportation between Seattle, Wash., 


and Juneau, Alaska, so as to eliminate from the authorization the 


limitation on the carriage of local traffic between Ketchikan and 
Juneau, be severed from Docket 1535 and designated Docket 1972, 
and assigns it for hearing before an Examiner of the Board. 
(July 23) 

No. 3880 orders that the portion of the application of Pan 
American, Docket 1535, which requests the elimination of all 
intermediate points except Galena from its certificate authorizing 
service between Fairbanks and Nome, be severed and assigned 
Docket 1973; consolidates the applications of Wien Alaska Air- 
lines, Dockets 1673 and 1677, and Pan American, Docket 1973, 
and assigns the proceeding for hearing before an Examiner of the 
Board (July 23) 

No. 3881 consolidates applications of Wien Alaska Airlines, 
Alaska Airlines, Northern Cross, Inc., and the certifications of 
the Postmaster General into one proceeding and assigns the pro- 
ceeding for hearing before an Examiner of the Board. (July 23) 


No. 3882 orders that the applications of Alaska Airlines. Wood 
ley Airways, Ray Petersen Flying Service, Al Jones Airways, 
Philip P. MacDonald, Oscar Winchell Flying Service, Northern 
Airways, and that portion of the application of Pan American re- 
questing elimination of all intermediate points except McGrath 
from its certificate authorizing operations between Fairbanks and 
Bethel, Alaska, and the authorization of the transportation of mail 
between Fairbanks and Bethel via McGrath, which is severed 
and assigned Docket 1974, be consolidated into one proceeding 


and assigns said proceeding for hearing before an Examiner of 
the Board. (July 23) 
No. 3883 consolidates the applications of Walatka Air Service, 


Nicholson Air Service, Peck and Rice Airways, Western Alaska 
Airways, and Alaska Airlines, proposing new or additional air 
service within the Territory of Alaska into a single proceeding. 
(July 23) 

No. 3884 consolidates the applications of Alaska Airlines and 
oussaint Air Service, Dockets 863 and 1927, respectively, into 
one proceeding and assigns it for hearing before an Examiner of 
the Board. (July 23) 

No. 3891 permits Caribbean-Atlantic to inaugurate on August 1, 


nonstop service between Mayaguez and San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
on route 59. (July 24) 
No. 3892 extends the effective period of the temporary permit 


held by Royal Dutch Airlines for 3 months from July 31. (July 


No. 3893 denies motion filed by American Airlines requesting 
that the Board rescind Order No. 3598; this order denied Ameri- 
can's request that it be permitted to inaugurate nonstop services, 
on or about July 1, between Oklahoma City, Okla., and Tucson, 
Ariz., and between Oklahoma City and Phoenix, Ariz., points on 
route 4. (July 24) 


No. 3894 grants the Department of Interior leave to intervene in 
Docket 1907 et al. (July 24) 

No. 3895 temporarily exempts Alaska Airlines, Inc., from the 
provisions of sec. 401(a) of the Act insofar as they would pre- 
vent Alaska from temporarily engaging in transportation of per- 


sons and property between Anchorage and Juneau, Alaska, via 
the intermediate points Cordova and Yakutat; the airline is not 
exempted from the provisions of the section with respect to local 
transportation between Anchorage and Cordova. (July 26) 





No. 3896 grants Dennis Powelson, et al., leave to intervene in 
Docket 1907 et al. (July : 
No. 3897 extends the effective period of the temporary permit 
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held by Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A., for 3 months from 
July 31. (July 30) 

No. 3898 denies petitions of the Cities of San Antonio and 
Oklahoma City for permission to intervene in the proceeding 
known as Cincinnati-New York—Additional Services—Docket 22 
et al. (July 30) 

No. 3899 grants the Alaska Development Board leave to inter- 
vene in the proceeding known as the Pacific Case—Docket 547 
et al. (July 31) 

No. 3900 reopens the record in the Rocky Mountain States 
Area Case—Docket 152 et al—for the purpose of receiving evi- 
dence on behalf of Summit Airways, Inc. (July 3 

No. 3901 denies Public Counsel's Motion to consolidate the 
proceedings concerning compensation for the transportation of 
mail over the entire system of Eastern, American, United and 
1WA into one proceeding. (June 25) 

No. 3903 authorizes Pan American to suspend service tempo- 
rarily between Monrovia, Liberia and Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 
(Aug. 1) 

No. 3904 denies the petition of the City of Dallas, Tex., for 
leave to intervene in the proceeding entitled Cincinnati-New 
York—Additional Service. (Aug. 1) 

No. 3906 fixes and determines the rates of compensation for the 
transportation of mail by Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines over route 
5%. (Issued with an opinion—Aug. 1) 

No. 3907 permits Eastern to inaugurate nonstop service, on or 
about Aug. 1, between Washington, D. C., and Spartanburg, S. C., 
on route 5. (Aug. 1) 

No. 3915 orders that the portion of the application of Pan 
American, Docket 1535, requesting amendment of its certificate 
authorizing air service between Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
Canada, and Fairbanks, Alaska, be severed from Docket 1535 and 
lesignated Docket 1988 and assigned for hearing before Examiners 
in Fairbanks, Alaska, on Aug. 25. (Aug. 3) 

No. 3916 amends certificate of Eastern Air Lines so as to extend 
route 6 from the intermediate point Columbia, S. C., to the termi- 
nal point Detroit, Mich., via the intermediate points Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem and Greensboro-High Point, N. C., Roanoke, Va., 
Charleston, W. Va., Akron and Cleveland, Ohio, subject to the 
condition that service to Winston-Salem and Greensboro-High 
Point may not be provided by the same flight; amends the cer- 
tiieate of Deita Air Corp., to extend route 54 (a) from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to the terminal point in Chicago, Ill., via the inter- 
mediate point Anderson-Muncie-Newcastle, Ind., (b) from the 
intermediate point Knoxville, Tenn., via the intermediate points 
Asheville, N. C., Greenville-Spartanburg, S. and beyond 
Greenville-Spartanburg (1) via the intermediate point, Colum- 
bia, 5. C., to the terminal point Charleston, S. C., and (2) be- 
yond Greenville-Spartanburg via the intermediate points Au- 
gusta, Savannah, and Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., to 
the terminal point Miami, Fla., subject to the condition that 
Delta shall serve Miami only on flights originating or terminating 
at points north of Jacksonville. These amended certificates shall 
be effective from July 30, except that any new service authorized 
shall not be inaugurated until the Board notifies the holders 
that the national defense no longer requires that inauguration of 
such service be delayed; defers applications of EAL, Penn- 
Central, and Delta insofar as they request authority to conduct 
air transport operations between Chicago, IJl., and Norfolk, Va.; 
defers the applications of South East Airlines, Virginia Central 
Airlines and State Airlines except as hereinafter provided; denies 
applications of American, Colonial, National, and, except as 
applications of Delta, Penn-Central and Eastern; 
denies applications of State Airlines insofar as they request 
authority to conduct air transport operations between Detroit, 
Mich., and Jacksonville, Fla., via various intermediate points 
and between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Jacksonville, Fla., via various 
intermediate points; dismisses proceeding with respect to the 
petition of the City of Spartanburg, S. (Issued with an 
opinion—July 30) 

No. 3917 consolidates the application of Ferguson Airways, 
Inc., with the applications of Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., and 
others, for certificates and amendments of certificates concerning 
the transportation of mail between points in the Territory of 
Alaska. (Aug. 3) 

No. 3918 denies motions of Delta Air Corp. and TWA request- 
ing that the application of American Airlines, Docket 1766, be 
dismissed from the proceeding known as the Southeastern States 
Case. (Aug. 3) 

No. 3919 rescinds Orders 1762 and 3632 which temporarily 
suspended service by United Air Lines on route 17. (Aug. 6) 

No. 3920 orders that the temporary exemption granted to 
Inland Air Lines authorizing it to engage in air transportation to 
and from Denver, Colo., be extended until 30 days after the 
Board determines that United Air Lines is able to provide a 
sufficient volume of service between Cheyenne, Wyo., and Denver, 
pursuant to its certificates for route 17. (Aug. 6) 

No. 3921 permits Mid-Continent to serve Fort Smith and 
Texarkana, Ark., and Shreveport and New Orleans, La., on or 
about Aug. 10, through the use of the Municipal Airport in each 
city. (Aug. 7) 

No. 3930 grants the Cities of Toledo and Marion, Ohio, per- 
mission to intervene in the Great Lakes Area Case proceeding— 
Docket 535 et al. (Aug. 9) 

No. 3931 permits Mid-Continent Airlines to inaugurate on 
August 10, nonstop service between Tulsa, Okla., and Shreveport, 
La.. on route 26. (Aug. 9) 

No. 3932 rescinds order No. 1758 insofar as it authorizes 
Northwest Airlines to temporarily suspend service at Wenatchee, 
Wash., on route 3. (Aug. 9) 

No. 3933 grants Alaska Coastal Airlines and Ellis Air Transport 
leave to intervene in the matter of the application of Pan 
American for amendments of certificates—Docket 1972. (Aug. 9) 

No. 3934 grants the petition of the Oklahoma Aviation Com- 
mission for leave to intervene in the Cincinnati-New York— 
Additional Service proceeding. (Aug. 9) 

No. 3935 dismisses, upon the request of Indiana Motor Bus 
Co., their request for a certificate. (Aug. 9) 

No. 3936 grants the motion of Northeast for leave to intervene 
in the matter of certain activities of Trans-Marine Airlines; 
denies Trans-Marines’ motion to dismiss the motion filed by 
Northeast. (Aug. 9) ’ 

No. 3937 permits Northwest Airlines to inaugurate on Aug. 10, 
nonstop service between Billings, Mont., and Spokane, Wash., « 
route 3. (Aug. 11) 

No. 3938 grants application of National Airlines for amendment 
of its certificate for route 31 to include New Bern, N. C., as an 
intermediate point; the certificate, as amended, is effective from 











above provided, 


Aug. 11. Defers action on the application of Eastern Air Lines 
requesting authority to serve New Bern and Wilmington, N. C., 
pending decision in the Southeastern States Case—Docket 501 
et al. (Issued with an opinion—Aug. 11) 

No. 3939 denies petitions for reargument, rehearing and re- 
consideration of Board order No. 3770 which were filed with the 
Board by Pennsylvania-Central, Moore-McCormack Lines, Pan 
American, U. S. Midnight Sun Air Line and Northeast. (Aug. 11) 

Nos. 3950, 3951, 3952 and 3953 direct American Airlines, East- 
ern Air Lines, Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., and 
United Air Lines, Inc., respectively, to show cause why the Board 
should not make final the findings and conclusions in the 
Amended Statements of Tentative Findings and Conclusions, and 
upon the basis thereof fix, determine and publish the rates in the 
Statements as those to be paid to the above airlines for the 
transportation of mail over the entire system of each line. 
(Aug. 7) 

No. 3955 orders that the portion of Docket 1955 in which Jim 
Dodson Air Service seeks an amendment to the certificate it 
holds to engage in transportation of persons and property, except 
mail, over a regular route between the terminal point Fairbanks, 
the intermediate points McGrath, Takotna, Ophir, Flat and Nulato, 
and the terminal point Ruby so as to (1) designate the terminal 
point Ruby an intermediate point and extend the route from 
Ruby to the terminal point Fairbanks; (2) include Holy Cross 
as an intermediate point between the intermediate points Flat 
and Nulato, be severed and assigned Docket 1999, and is con- 
solidated for hearing with Docket 865 et al. (Aug. 14) 

No. 3956 consolidates applications of Northern Airways, Docket 
1928, and Jim Dodson Air Service, Docket 1987, into one pro- 
ceeding and assigns for hearing before Examiners on Aug. 22 in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. (Aug. 18) 

No. 3957 orders that the applications of Jim Dodson Air Service 
and Lon Brennan Air Service, Dockets 1955 and 1982, respec- 
tively, be consolidated into Docket 1973 et al, known as the 
Fairbanks-Nome Intermediate Points Proceedings. (Aug. 18) 

No. 3958 permits Chicago and Southern Air Lines to inaugu- 
rate on Aug. 15, nonstop service between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Houston, Tex., on route 53. (Aug. 18) 

No. 3959 denies petition of Continental Air Lines for recon- 
sideration of the consolidation order—No. 3825—entered in the 
Mississippi Valley Case. (Aug. 20) 

No. 3960 grants the petition of the State of Texas for leave to 
intervene in the Florida Case. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3961 grants the petition of the State Aviation Commission 
of Maryland for leave to intervene in the application of Balti- 
more, Md., for designation as co-terminal on the North Atlantic 
routes. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3962 grants the petitions of Woodley Airways for leave to 
intervene in applications of Walatka Air Service, Nicholson Air 
Service, Peck and Rice Airways, Western Alaska Airways, and 
Alaska Airlines, Inc., Docket 1309 et al, for certificates. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3963 consolidates the application of Carl E. Martin, Jr., 
Docket 1944, into Docket 1309 et al. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3964 denies petition of Western Airlines for permission to 
intervene in the application of Alaska Airlines, Docket 863. 
(Aug. 21) 

No. 3965 grants the Gillam Air Lines leave to intervene in 
Docket 865 et al and denies the petition of Western Air Lines to 
intervene in the same proceeding. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3966 dismisses upon the request of Consolidated Airlines, 
its application for a certificate. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3967 dismisses, upon the request of Gordons North South 
Airlines, Docket 1872, and Southern Airways, Docket 1271, their 
applications for certificates. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3972 rescinds order No. 1777 insofar as it authorizes Amer- 
ican Airlines to temporarily suspend service at Douglas, Ariz., on 
route 4, (Aug. 21) 


Miscellaneous 


No. 3872 approves an agreement by and between United Air 
Lines and National Airlines relating to ew of storage 
facilities for gasoline at LaGuardia Fld. (July 23) 

No. 3890 orders that the application of C. R. Smith, R. S. 
Damon, H. Rulison, C. W. Jacob, and American Airlines 
requesting approval of interlocking relationships be approved. 
(July 24) 

No. 3902 amends order No. 3767 concerning Government travel 
discount tariff provisions of Pan American, Pan American-Grace, 
Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways, and Cia Mexicana de 
Aviacion, S. A. (Aug. 1) 

No. 3905 orders that the portion of the joint application of 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al., seeking approval of the 
interlocking relationships of L. Warrington Baldwin in respect to 
his positions as president and director of Eagle Airlines, Inc., 
and Edward G. Buckland. as president and director of New 
England Airlines, Inc., be severed from Docket 1915 and assigned 
Dockets 1985 and 1986 respectively. (Aug. 1) 

No. 3922 approves interlocking relationships of John Elliot 
Slater as director and chairman of the board of directors of 
American Export Airlines, Inc., and executive vice president and 
director of American Export Lines, Inc. (Aug. 6) 

No. 3949 denies motion of Page Airways, Inc., to defer action 
concerning certain of their activities. (Aug. 15) 


Airman Orders 


Suspensions 


No. 3857 suspends commercial certificate of Carl G. Schmidt 
for 30 days because he flew over the Stinson Airport, Wayne, 
Mich., at an altitude of less than 500 feet. (July 20) 

No. 3862 amends order No. 3818 by starting the suspension of 
the commercial certificate held by William L. Morse 100 days 
from the date of this order. Morse’s certificate was suspended for 
60 days. (July 21) 

No. 3871 suspends mechanic certificate held by Arlon Donnell 
because he failed to exercise proper care in supervising the work 
of a helper engaged in overhauling a plane. As a result, the 
elevator cables were connected in reverse and the plane crashed 
on takeoff in a test flight. (July 17) 

No. 3889 orders John C. Marshall to show good cause, on or 
before the 10th day after receipt of this order, why Board order 
No. 3827 should not be amended to provide for the suspension of 
his private certificate for 90 days. (July 24) 

No. 3908 suspends student certificate of Levi F. Branch for 6 
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Official Actions (Cont'd) 


months because he flew at an altitude of less than 500 feet and 
also flew his aircraft closer than 500 feet to another plane. 
(Aug. 3) 

No. 3909 suspends student certificate of David L. Gardner for 
6 months because he flew at an altitude of less than 500 feet 
and also flew his aircraft closer than 500 feet to another plane. 
(Aug. 3) 

No. 3923 suspends student certificate of Bert E. Buttles for 6 
months because he performed acrobatic in the vicinity of Hopkins, 
Minn., when he was not wearing a parachute and also violated 
other provisions of the Civil Air Regulations. (Aug. 8) 

No. 3924 suspends student certificate of James Douglas Connell 
for 6 months because he flew at an altitude of less than 500 feet 
in the vicinity of Monmouth, Ill. (Aug. 8) 

No. 3926 suspends mechanic certificate of Basil M. Eastburn 
for 30 days because he made repairs on a Transcontinental and 
Western Air aircraft engine which did not restore it to its original 
or a properly altered condition in regard to mechanical function. 
(Aug. 8) 

No. 3927 suspends private certificate of Wesley E. Burt for 4 
months because he flew at an altitude of less than 500 feet in the 
vicinity of Enterprise, Miss. (Aug. 8) 

No. 3928 suspends commercial certificate of Frank H. Bravo 
for 90 days because while on a flight from Salt Lake City Air- 
port No. 1, he overtook and passed an aircraft and pulled up in 
front of the overtaken craft, thereby forcing the latter to deviate 
from its course. Bravo also violated other provisions of the Civil 
Air Regulations. (Aug. 8) 

No. 3940 suspends commercial certificate of William L. Stark 
for 6 months because he flew at an altitude of less than 1000 feet 
over the congested area of the City of Rochester, N. Y., and also 
performed acrobatics over the city. (Aug. 14) 

No. 3944 suspends commercial certificate of Earl T. Allen for 
3 months because he operated an aircraft in instrument weather 
when he did not hold an instrument rating and violated other 
provisions of the Civil Air Regulations. (Aug. 14) 

No. 3945 suspends commercial certificate of Ervin J. Larsen for 
3 months because he entered the traffic pattern at the Municipal 
Airport, Billings, Mont., preparatory to landing. An Army air- 
craft had been cleared on its base leg by the tower to land and 
had begun its final approach. Larsen was given a red light by 
the tower but ignored the warning and proceeded to land. To 
avoid collision the Army craft left the traffic pattern and went 
around again before landing. Larsen also violated other provi- 
sions of the Civil Air Regulations. (Aug. 14) 

No. 3946 orders that Wallace E. Gardinier show good cause, on 
or before 10 days after the receipt of this order, why order No. 
3954 should not be amended to suspend his private certificate 
for 2 months. 

No. 3947 suspends mechanic certificate of William F. Tomal 
for 60 days because he installed a spifmer on an aircraft pro- 
peller which adversely affected the mechanical function and other 
qualities affecting the airworthiness of the propeller. Tomal also 
violated other provisions of the Civil Air Regulations. (Aug. 14) 

No. 3948 suspends commercial certificate and flight instructor 
rating of Arthur L. Aldrich, Jr., for 60 days because he flew over 
a congested area of the City of Chicago at an altitude not suffi- 
cient to permit at all times an emergency landing outside of the 
area in the event of complete power failure. Aldrich also violated 
other provisions of the Civil Air Regulations. (Aug. 14) 

No. 3954 suspends student certificate of Wallace E. Gardinier 
for 2 months because he flew from Stevens Point Municipal Air- 
port, Stevens Point, Wis., between official sunset and sunrise 
without showing position lights. (Aug. 14) 

No. 3970 suspends student certificate of Anthony A. Ackel for 
90 days because he carried a passenger who was not a certificated 
instructor. (Aug. 21) 

No. 3971 suspends student certificate of Walter C. Mikulski for 
6 months because he flew at an altitude of less than 500 feet 
over open country, in the vicinity of Hebron, Conn. (Aug. 21) 


Regulations 
Amdt. 41-1 Effective July 31, 1945 


Certification and operation rules for scheduled air carrier opera- 
tions outside the continental limits of the United States. 

Part 41 of the Civil Air Regulations is amended by postponing 
the effective date from August 1, 1945 to September 1, 1945. 


Amdt, 43-1 Effective Aug. 1, 1945 

Part 43 of the Civil Air Regulations is amended by adding a 
new section 43.8 to read as follows: 

43.8 War Emergency Regulations. 

43.80 Designation of airports. 

43.800 Definitions. (as used in this section 43.8) 

(a) The term “‘aircraft’’ means all aircraft other than those 
operated by scheduled air carriers, the United States Army or 
Navy, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, or the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

(b) A “‘designated landing area” is an area designated by the 
Administrator as a regular base of operation for aircraft during 
the period of national emergency. 

(c) A “local flying area” is an area in the vicinity of a desig- 
nated landing area, including any channel leading thereto, re- 
corded by the Administrator after coordination with all local 
interest, and with the defense commander if within a vital defense 
area, for nonexclusive use of local aircraft operations emanating 
from that designated area. 

(d) A “‘vital defense area’ is an area set aside by competent 
military authority within which the operation of aircraft is pro- 
hibited or is authorized only subject to prescribed conditions. 

43.801 Flight rules. 

(a) Aircraft shall be based only at designated landing areas. 

Note: An aircraft is not prohibited from making an occasional 
take-off and landing from areas other than designated landing 
areas outside vital defense areas. This does not apply to military 
airfields, use of which by civil aircraft requires specific authoriza- 
tion by appropriate military authorities. 

(b) No person shall pilot an aircraft within a vital defense 
area unless the flight has been approved by the responsible de- 
fense command or by the agency to which authority has been 
delegated for such approval: Provided, That approval is not 
required for flights from designated landing areas confined to 
the local flying area. 

43.802 Cancellation of designation. The Administrator 
may, at any time, cancel the designation of a landing area if it 
is determined such action is necessary to public safety or to 
prevent conflict with military operations. 

43.81 Military insignia. No aircraft, other than aircraft of 
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Parachute Technician Certificates................ 25 .05 None |12/15/43 OS eee 

Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates........ 26 .05 None 2/1/44 None | DB accents 

Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates. ................. 27 .05 None | 10/1/43 None | i Retest 

Physical Standards for Airmen.................+- 29 .05 None 6/1/42 None ar ids cave wee 

Operation Rules | 

Air Carrier Operating Certification. .............. 40 .10 None |10/10/44 None Wiican 
Scheduled Ais Carrier Operations Outside Conti- | 

3 SAS eae aera eee 41 Free None 9/1/45 None Se. Evecgeesne 
General Operation 7S "Son ideleeaam tetoaaig teh eet eh 43 .05 None 7/1/45 None | e' SPepeeees: 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations.................. 444 .05 None 7/1/45 ant Sen (Set en eeey 
Transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous | 

PE eos dakGudehebuae tue Seu ekuadeetee 49 .05 None 7/1/45 None ie 

Air Agencies 

NN EE OEE PEE ae 50 .05 Free | 11/1/40 12/40 3 2 

Ground Instructor Rating......... cena voces 51 .05 None |12/15/43 ee eee 

Bn nc ondnnceesaonssvce e: 52 05 (8) 10/1/42 BEE siseaseces | 

Mechanic School Rating. . Ser Br : 53 05 (®) 8/1/42 5/40 | Cee ee 

Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings. xl ik Gini 54 05 None | 1/21/43 None | oe 

Air Navigation | 
A od fa pencnchhvoniees 60 .05 15 | 8/1/45 | 8/1/43 | 1 | 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules...........-..-....-.. 61 .10 None 2/1/44 None | 58 | 
Miscellaneous | 
Rules of Practice Governing Suspension and Revo- } 
I POO oo 05K56e sib eensteneas sense 97 Free None 7/6/45 None | 
Definitions . Lee Che Ra ese eS bews Se. nw een kweun's weiars 98 .05 None |10/15/42 ES RTS Teer 
CU I 5 bie vs Scale Ce tura heh ce esis 99 Free None /|11/15/40 ee Serer) Perea 
Regulations of the Administrator 
| 

Aircraft Registration Certificates............ ee 501 Free None | 3/31/43 NE POT e er eer eT 

Recordation of Aircraft Ownership................ 503 Free None | 3/31/43 None |... ee Seen 

ee ey ee 531 Free None | 12/8/41 a : eee 

Regulations Governing the Distribution and Use of 

Aviation Gasoline. .... Cra teeoetrwerasearerwed 534 Free None | 9/16/44 ee Se ree a 
1 Special regulation 233. ? Special regulations 228 and 342. 3 Special regulation 340. 4 Supersedes Part 66. 5 Out 
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lations of the Administrator from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Dept. of Commerce e, Washington 25, 





the national defense forces of the United States, shall be oper- 
ated with emblems. insignia, or markings of the national defense 
forces unless written authorization for such use is obtained from 
the War or Navy Departments. 

43.82 Search of passengers’ baggage. The pilot in command 
of an aircraft, or any person designated by him, shall search 
passengers’ baggage or cargo whenever and to the extent that the 
pilot believes national security so requires. If such baggage or 
cargo includes a camera, such camera shall be placed in the air- 
craft so as to be completely inaccessible to all passengers during 
the flight. 


Amdt. 60-1 Effective Aug. 1, 1945 

§ 60.24 (b) of the Civil Air Regulations is amended by striking 
the words “‘True Course” from the table heading and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof ‘‘Magnetic Heading.”’ 


Amdt. 61-4 Effective Aug. 3, 1945 


§ 61.3516 of the Civil Air Regulations is amended by adding a 
new paragraph to read as follows : 

61.3516 Records. * * * 

A new record may be aa in the case of propellers for which 
there is no previous operating history, if the propeller hub is 
rebuilt by a certificated repair station having the proper rating 
or by the manufacturer, and new propeller blades or propeller 
blades with complete one-rating history are installed therein. The 
new record must be signed by the manufacturer or by the repair 
agency, giving the date the propeller was rebuilt and such other 
information as the Administrator may require. 


Amdt. 61-5 Effective Aug. 14, 1945 
Part 61 of the Civil Air Regulations is amended as follows: 
1. In § 61.512 strike ‘§ 20.44" and substitute ‘‘§ 20.24.” 
2. In § 61.741 strike ‘*§ 60.58’ and substitute ‘‘§ 60.24.”" 
3. In § 61.77200 (a) strike “‘§ 60.4" and substitute ‘‘§ 60.110.” 


Reg. 331-A Effective July 31, 1945 

Noncompliance with the requirements of § 15.2015 of the Civil 
Air Regulations with respect to air carrier airplane rear position 
lights. Special Civil Air Regulation Serial Number 331 is amended 
by striking the words ‘ 4, 31, 1945”" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘“‘January 1, 1946 


Reg. 341 Effective July 1, 1945 


Pilots who are listed as first pilots in the Braniff Airways, Inc., 


air carrier operating certificate as of June 1, 1945, will be deemed 
competent to pilot aircraft in scheduled air transportation over 
the Braniff Airways, Inc., approved route between Fort Worth 
and Amarillo, Texas, via Lubbock, Texas, if in lieu of the 
6 one-way trips required by § 40.2611 (b) they complete 4 one- 
way trips over this route as a first pilot without passengers or as 
a second pilot with or without passengers and comply in all 
other respects with the prescribed route requirement qualifica- 
tions set forth in the Civil Air Regulations. 
This regulation shall terminate October 1, 1945. 


Reg. 342 Effective July 12, 1945 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Parts 04 and 61 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, Douglas DC-3 type airplanes not equipped 
with means for dumping fuel may, until February 1, 1946, be 
used in scheduled air transportation at provisional weights cur- 
rently authorized for such airplanes equipped with means for 
dumping fuel. 


Reg. 343 Effective July 20, 1945 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, acting pursuant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, particularly sections 205 (a) 
and 416 thereof, and finding that many persons have undertaken 
to engage in air transportation in Alaska without obtaining any 
authorization from the Board for such undertakings; that some 
of the ‘‘Alaskan Air Carriers’’ now holding authorizations from 
the Board are not conducting their operations in entire con- 
formity with the terms of such authorizations; that, pending 
disposition of the investigation which the Board has instituted 
into all matters relating to and concerning the classification of air 
services in Alaska and the extent to which existing require- 
ments of law or regulations governing the economics and safety 
of operations, or their application to Alaskan operations, can or 
should be modified in relation to each classification of service 
which may be established (Docket No. 1747), the present en- 
forcement of section 401 of the Act would be an undue burden 
upon such carriers by reason of the limited extent of and 
unusual circumstances affecting the operations of said carriers 
and would not be in the public interest; and deeming its action 
necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions of said 
Act, and to exercise and perform its powers and duties thereunder, 
hereby makes and promulgates the following Regulation: 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Kline Appointed Head 
Of CAA First Region 


Appointment of W. E. Kline, Fifth Region Admin- 
istrator for the Civil Aeronautics Administration, with 
headquarters in Kansas City, as Acting Regional 
Administrator for the First Region with headquarters 
in New York City, has been announced by T. P. 
Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. Mr. 
Kline replaces Oren P. Harwood, resigned. 

Lt. Col. Ora W. Young, formerly Superintendent 
of Safety Regulation for the Third Region, will, upon 
his rele miltary service, assume the corre- 
sponding post in the First Region. He will replace 


ise trom 


Gilbert B. Smith, who has resigned. 

Lt. Col. Leonard Jurden, formerly 
Administrator, resume 
completes his terminal Army 

Kline will direct Region I, comprising the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

At Kansas City Jurden will supervise Region Five, 
including Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


Fifth Region 


will this position when he 


leave. 
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Bringing Them In At Record Speed 


Above: Pilots, officials, and aviation press repre- 
sentatives being “briefed” in CAA latest ap- 
proach control system. Right: Engineer setting 
azimuth indicator on course desired. 


CAA Method 


(Continued from first page) 


marker, giving the pilot a 10-mile course on which 
to line up his approach to the runway. 

By the time all airline planes are equipped with 
VHF this improvement in bad weather 
landings will be possible at some 51 airports where 
the CAA is installing localizers. Ultimately 125 
airports will have this equipment, according to pres- 
ent plans. 

Planes are Stacked—In the Indianapolis demon- 
stration, the traffic controller “stacked” the planes 
over a marker beacon at Mooresville, Ind., about 10 
miles from the airport, at 1,000-foot levels, beginning 
at 2,500 feet. As the pilots circled, all of them heard 
instructions from the tower to each man, as he 
reached the bottom of the stack, to leave his “fix” 
and approach for his landing. Then each of the 
others was instructed to leave his altitude and de- 
scend to the next—1,000 feet lower. Observers on 
the roof of the administration building heard all 
conversations over loud speakers, and watched each 
plane as it approached for a landing. 

By “stacking” the planes at this distance from 
the airport, the pilots were able to line up on the air- 
port localizer beam for a distance of 10 miles, a pro- 
cedure considered essential to safe practice by CAA 
officials. No additional equipment on the ground is 
required, the localizer beam and the marker beacons 
of the existing VHF instrument landing systems be- 
ing adequate. 

The longest interval between leaving the “fix” and 
reaching the runway was five minutes, and the short- 
est two minutes and 20 seconds, the average for 23 
landings being exactly three minutes. 

Temporary Procedure—Some of the planes were 
not equipped with very high frequency receivers, and 
the tower man instructed them through today’s low 
frequency transmitters. This illustrated, according 
to CAA officials, the manner in which traffic will be 
handled during the transition period while VHF plane 
equipment is being installed, 


receivers, 


“This is stage two in the evolution of air traffic 
control,” officials of the CAA explained to observers. 
“At a demonstration in Washington two months ago, 
using today’s equipment, we brought five airplanes 
in within 21 minutes. That means at most 12 planes 
an hour under instrument conditions, and today’s 
record shows a possibility of 20 planes an hour. 
Stage three will come when we can apply the ad- 
vantages of radar, heretofore solely a military aid, to 
civilian and commercial air traffic control.” 

“Bird Gun” Demonstrated—Also demonstrated 
to the visitors at Indianapolis were the activities of 
the Technical Development Division. These included 
the “bird gun” with which the CAA is shooting car- 
casses of chickens against various windshield struc- 
tures to develop one that will withstand collisions with 
large birds in flight; the omni-directional VHF radio 
range by which a pilot may select and fly any com- 
pass course with visual guidance in the cockpit; a 
transmissometer which gives a constant reading of 
the resistance offered by the atmosphere to the pas- 
sage of light; a glide path light which is a simple 
indication of the proper gliding angle for landing 
aircraft; three systems of approach lights being de- 
veloped as auxiliary aids in bad weather landings; 
two-color boundary lights which show red on the 
outside of a field and green on the inside; and a 
high intensity flashing beacon. 
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